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CHAPTER r 


The Dependent Child 

The dependent child Im always been with us. From the begin- 
ning human society has been faced with the problem of his care. 
In the United States wc see him in the home of strangers as an 
apprentice, in tiie almshouse, in the orphan asylum, and in the 
foster home. The modem period of his care in the United States 
may be said to date from the first White House Conference on 
■Dependent Children of 1909 which brought together a large group 
of welfare workers representatives of every shade of opinion in 
the field of child welfare in the country. It was followed by the 
Conferences of 1919 and 1930 which continued and amplified the 
work of the first conference, and led to the formation of the 
"Children's Charter." This Charter is often referred to as the 
Magna Cliarta of American Childhood. Prior to the first con- 
ference the work of public and prn-ate agencies of child care was 
largely autonomous, success being dependent to a large extent upon 
mcUvidual initiative. Following this conference, however, greater 
emphasis was placed on united effort for a better understanding 
of the child and his problems and the formulation of programs of 
care best suited to his needs. In general, the need receiving greatest 
emphasis was that of a normal child for his natural home environ- 
ment. 

This appreciation of the value of home life m training the child 
IS very evident m the White House Conference report of 1909* 

Home life is the lugliest and finest product of civili- 
zation It is the great molding force of mind and cliar- 
acter . . Except in unusual circumstances the home 
should not be broken up for reasons of poverty, but only 
for considerations of ineffiaemgr and immorality 


’ and NeaUcUd Children, White House Conference oa Child 

Plealth and Protection, N. Y, Appleton-Centuiy, 1933: IV C-1, 59-60. 
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Today ever)’ cJTort is tmdc to preserve the child's home, even in 
the face of difTiatltics which in former times would Iiave led to 
its hreakdown. FiitinR examples of this nesv trend in the care 
of the dependent child are the Mothers* Pension laws of the several 
States and the aid to de]>cndent children in the Sodal Security 
Act. 

The child who is clei>endenl is one who lias been removed from 
his own home to receixt care or the child who lias no home. He is 
dependent because of his jorents* n^lcet, desertion, separation, 
divorce, premature death, sickness, mental disturbance, irregular 
cmploiTncnl or insufficient income when em|>loycd, intemperance, 
immorality, or other cause. Once removed from his home he i*. 
usually placeil hy public or priratc agencies in a substitute home. 
If he cannot be eared for hy relatives, he is placed cither in an 
institution or in a foster home. In the institution he will live 
with other dependent children. In the foster home he will lix-c xxdth 
a prix-ate family. This latter home nay be a free /iomc~a borne in 
xvhich there is no paj-ment for his board (the adoption home is a 
free home); a hoarding hotne—a home in xxhich he is kept in 
return for the pa^Tnent of money; or a ifoge home — a home in 
which he pays his own board by xx-orking for his foster parents. 


The Ikstitutio.v and the Foster Home 

The aim of both the institution and tlie foster home is to give 
to the child those features of lK>mc life and training tliat he would 
receive in an intelligently xvcil regulated family home. The trend 
today shows an increase in the use of the foster home and a cor- 
responding decrease in the use of the institution for the care of 
these children axvay from their oxvn homes.* This is exddent in the 
statistics compiled by the Children's Bureau from December 31, 
1929 to December 31, 1935. In ten areas registering with the 
Bureau during this period 45 percent of the total group of children 
cared for away from their own Iiomes xvere in institutions on 
December 31, 1929, On December 31, 1935 only 35 percent of the 


* McHuch Rose J.. "Some Conclusions from a Series of Studies by the i^a- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference”, Proc Jfol. Conf. Soc. Work, 1929: 133. 
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dependent cluldrcn in these same areas were receiving this type of 
care. On the other liand, at the earlier date 55 percent of the 
children were being cared for in foster liomes as compared to 
65 percent at the end of 1935.* The trend towards preserving the 
cliild’s own home, together with tlie declining use of the institution 
is furtlier evident in the t>pe of care provided for 111,655 depen- 
dent and neglected children in 25 registration areas on December 
31, 1935. Of this number 61 percent were receiving finandal as- 
sistance (Mothers’ Aid) or service (Protective Care) or both in the 
homes of their parents or relatives, 22 percent were in foster homes, 
and 17 percent in institutions.^ This modern trend towards greater 
use of the foster home finds the following inspiration in the White 
House Conference Report of 1909:* 

As to the children who for sufficient reasons must be re- 
moved from their own homes, or who have no homes, it is 
desirable that If normal in mind and body and not requir- 
ing special training, they should be car^ for in families 
whenever practicable. The carefully selected foster home 
is for the normal cl\ild the best substitute for the natural 
iiome. 

The Report also adds, “It is necessary, however, that a large num- 
ber of carefully selected boarding homes be found if these chil- 
dren are to be cared for in families . . . Unless and until such 
homes are found the use of the institution is necessary."® 

Both the institution and the foster home, it must be admitted, 
make an honest effort to give the dependent child a real home. 
The impartial observer will adnut that each has its advantages and 
its disadi-antages since neither is the child’s natural home. In 
recent years, hmvever, the institution has been criticized severely 
by some advocates of the foster home for child placement. Often 
these attacks on the institution have been partisan and without any 

* “Depem)e})t And Negiscsed nvldren”, StvioJ Siafulirj Su^^enttn(, Wash- 
ington. Children’s Bureau Publtcation, January J937: 6-7. 

•IbiJ.. 3. 

*Op. eit., 60 
•Ibid. 61. 
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5cicmiric liasis in fact. The same inay also be mhI of some defenses 
of the institution in reply. The controversy, howxvcr, has liad the 
wholesome cfTect of stimulatm?: Rrealcr effort on the part of the 
institution and of the foster hotnc to satisfy the child’s needs an<l 
to give him the best possible substitute home.* 

From the literature of this controversy, and from other impartial 
sources it is fwssihlc to obtain some information as to the ad- 
\-antagc5 and disad\-antagcs of each t}-pc of care. 

Trie iNSTiTtmos 

ITS ADVAKTACES 

Doctor John M. Cooper in Ids study. Children’s Institulions. 
refers both to the ad^•antagcs and the disad^-antages of institutional 
care. *'Thc chief advantage,” he says, "is tliat the child is trained 
on the basis of twenty-four hours a day and twelve months a 
jear. Training is contimiotis as m the liomc ... the whole child 
is dealt with."* He also feels tl»at "the institution through its 
preadmission physical and mental c.'ciminations as well as through 
its entrance examinations and re-cxaminations” obtains a detailed 
knowleilgc of the individual child. The institutional staff througli 


' cf. Trofxkcy, EILis L., fntlitntumal Care and Plaelna Out. Chicaso, Marks 
Nathan Jewish Orphan Home, J930: 3-P- 
Goclley, Mary F., '"nic ProRram for Catholic Child-Carine Homes. 
Its MtaninR and Sigiiificanee”, Free. Mat. Can/. Calh. Char., 1923 rill, 
Uetand. EIm, '•Tlic Care of Children in Institutions", Proe. Mai. Conf. See. 
Work. 1924: 12S. 

Lco’ola. Sister M., "Method of Deseloping the Child's Character in Insti- 
tutions”, Proe. Mat. Con/. Cath. Char.. 1926: 4t7. 

Glenn, Rev. Laurence. "The Pre-Delinnuem Child in Institutions", Proe. 
Mat. Ce7tf. Calh. Char.. 1929; 139. 

Ignatia, Sister Maria, O. P., "IndividualiamB the Treatment of the Child 
• In tJie Institution”, Proe. Mai. Con/. Calh. Char.. 1930: 124. 

Coates Eliiabeth, "\Vhat Ordinary Life Experiences Should Be Provided 
for the Institutional Child”. Proe. Mat Con/. Calh Char. 1934 : 321. 

Dolorosa, Sister M , "Individualization of the Institutional Child”, Proe. 
Mai, Conf. Calh, Char., 1934 : 376. 

•Cooper, John M, ChUdren’t Imhlatioiu, Philadelphia, Dolphin Press, 
1931: 2, 439. 
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personal contact whh llie whole round of the child's daily ac- 
tivities is, he says,® 

. . . favorably situated for obtaining: detailed knowledge 
of and closer insight into tlie individual child. In this 
• respect at least it is in a favorable position for individual- 
izing the child not only in general training hut also in the 
more limited field of academic or intellectual training. 

This advantage in educational training offered by the institution is 
affirmed in the Leonard-Wallace study*®, which also refers to the 
greater health and recreational facilites offered by the institution 
when compared to the foster home.** This study sees in the group 
plan of the institution an opportunity of giving "the child a sense 
of belonging to a group whicli is also a substitute for the feeling 
of belonging to his family’’**, and goes on to say, "Thus the small 
institution or the institution on (he cottage plan appears to have the 
greater facilities for the development of the child which is of para- 
mount importance.’’** Doctor Paul H. Furfey says, "The insti- 
tution has a splendid opportunity for training in health habits."** 

In Institutional Care and Placing Out, Elias L. Trotzkey 
refers both to the educational opportunities*® and the beneficial 
effects of group life in an institution. "Group life gives ... a 
tremendous incentive to growth of character and personality . . . 
Self-assertion and self-expression . . . are awakened and de- 
veloped . . .’’*° In "physical development and the adjustment of 
health problems as such,” he adds, the institution is decidedly 
superior to the foster home.'* He also feels that the trained per- 


• Ibid., 439. 

“Leonard. Rev. Edwin L, and Wallace, Margaret, "Home and Institu- 
tional Chitd Lilt", Ptoc Nat Coaf. Cath Char, 1928- 283-284 
282 

»Ibid.. 282 
“ Ibid., 28S. 

’* Furfey. Paul H , Social Problems of CMdhood, N. Y., Macmillan 19^9 • 
273 

“ Trotzkey, Elias L , oP cit , 46-60 
Ibid., 72 
“/W(f,4S. 
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sonnel of the better, type of institution is a distinct advantage in 
the emotional development and character building of the child.^® 
He speaks of the institution not as *a mode of housing but of 
living”^®, and infers that for *‘a sense of security . . . institutional 
life has a marked advantage” over foster home life.*® R. R. Wil- 
liams also speaks of the advantages inherent in institutional group 
life for some children, especially those of the shy, exclusive, intro- 
verting type.*^ Of group life, R. R. Reeder writes, “Group living, 
where there are many individual possessions offers greater-temp- 
tations than family community life. These conditions also offer a 
much greater opportunity to teach respect for property rights than 
exist in the average community . . 


ITS DISADVANTAGES 

Institutional care, while it offers many advantages to the child 
also has its disadvantages, many of which are recognired by some 
of the above-mentioned authors. 

Among the disadvantages inherent in institutional care for chil- 
dren Doctor Cooper feels that routine is the “most subtle and 
deadly.”*® He further states that in an Institution a child®^ 


... can easily be lost in the crowd, become part, as it 
were, of the vast machinery of the institution, and both 
fail of receiving individual recognition and fall short of 
acquiring individual status and success. He can likewise 
easily became undernourished and starved emotionally 
for want of individual affection, love and understanding. 
He can be caught in the unending monotony and routine 
of daily rules and bells and duties. When these things 
happen to him, we say he becomes •institutionalized. It is 


« Ibid., 61-77. 

^ Ibid, 70. 

« WUliams R R.. M.D , "The Effects on Personality and Social Attitudes 
lS"». P«" 2=2.236. 

“ Reeder, R. R. Training Vof'tft /«■ Springs 

(Ohio), Antioch Press, 1933 : 94. 

" Cooper, John M , op. cit , 2. 

•‘Ibid. 17S. 
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. questionable whether even the most success{ul institution 
can ever romplctely and adequately meet those emotional 
and ailectivc needs of the child. 

This diTiculty is also recognized by R. R. Williams” and Kath- 
arine E. Griffith,” but Is denied by Ellas L. Trotzkey.^’ Doctor 
Cooper also says tliat many institutional children manifest 

... a flight from reality, a retreat from life, a failure 
to face the real leittles and stni^les of life ... By the 
veiy conditions of institutional life a child is to a certain 
extent set apart from other children and secluded from 
the outside world. He tends (o think of himself as dif- 
ferent from other children outside and in so far is apt 
to develop more or less a sense of inferiority or at least 
of strangeness.'* 

In mucli the same train of thought arc the obsenations of Sister 
Marie who says 

In fact there is a real danger that continued institutional 
life will develop in tlie child an inferiority complex, which 
will remain uith him throughout his earthly career . . . 

If we keep a child in institutions throughout all the years 
of childhood and youth, (here is the danger of destroying 
a real initiative and a worth while ambition. An unfortu- 
nate spirit of dependence on others, looking for constant 
guidance and help, refusing to initiate any effort of him- 
self, these are but some of the results of continued insti- 
tutional care. The child becomes what I may term a per- 
petual leaner, always subdued, generally indifferent and 
permanently lacking ambition. 


Besides the danger to real initiative. Doctor Furfey sees other 
dangers to the child’s mental health inherent in institutional life. 


• Wiliams, R R.UO.he at , 235. 

••Gndith. Katharine, E.. “The Social Worker Looks at the Institution”, 
Proe. Nat Conl.Calh Char, 1934; 341. 

" Trotikey, Elias L., op. ctt., 7i. 

■ Cooper, John M , op cil., 177, |79. 

■ ktane, Sister, "Planning for the ChiM’s Futiwe”, Proe Nat. Conf. Calh. 
Char., 1026 - 424. 
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They are the lack of a sense of individuality, a sense of belonging 
to and being one with others; a sense of values, and respect for 
authority.** An observation similar to Doctor Furfey's is also 
made by Sister Dolorosa.** The sad experience of institutional 
authorities, according to Sister M. Simplicita, is that many of the 
children who stayed for years in the institution, going through the 
routine of their religious and daily duties, upon entering the world, 
liave been “handicapped and unfit to make their own way in life.”** 
While admitting the advantages oflfered by the institution for 
the care of some children, R. R. Williams sees in it great dis- 
adrantages for dependent children in general. He holds that some 
effects of institutional life arc stimulating to the personality, some 
are repressive, others are protective. He finds, however, that “the 
predominating effects are those tending to level performanc (up 
or down) in the direction of conformance to group level. This un- 
doubtedly is the fundamental effect of institutional life/’” He is 
also of the opinion that “institutional personnel, uninstnicted and 
constantly changing, not infrequently wields rules with an absence 
of common sense.”” An objection raised by Leonard Mayo to 
institutions is that they tend “towards a preponderance of groups 
formed by the administration and few if any natural or free, un- 
supervised groups formed spontaneously by the children."®® R. R. 
Reeder, after years of active service in orphan asylums, no longer 
has patience with them. In severely criticizing them he writes, 
“As a permanent home for the early years of dependent children, 
the orphan asylum should go out of business. Its day is past. 

It is not a real childhood home and cannot by any courtesy of 
speecli claim to be such."®* In another article this same author 


of tbc Individual Child", Proc. 

"■■sfmpL2fs,Srar^ifl>^rf> 

Institutions’', Proc. Nat Conf. Cath Char., 1926. 40S. 

“Willianis, R. R-. M D.. loe. cit.233 , 

283 
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says that “The function of the institution in a general program of 
cliild welfare must be special and selective.’’” 


The Foster Home 
ITS advaktaces 

The chief ad\*antage usually adv-anced for the foster home is 
that it is more like the natural home than is the institution. This 
is the spirit expressed in the White House Conference Report to 
which we have already referred:** 

As to the children who for sufficient reasons must be re- 
moved from their own homes, or %vho have no homes, it 
is desirable tliai if normal in mind and body and not 
requiring special training, they shauld be cared for in 
families whenever practicable. 

This is also the opinion of many institutional authorities according 
to Doctor Cooper, wljo says,” 

. . . there appears fair unanimity of view among our in- 
stitutions tliat a great many children who would formerly 
have been kept indefinitely in the institution can and 
should be placed out in foster homes, where suitable homes 
can be found. 

In the Leonard-Wallace study the advantages of the institution 
and the foster liome were considered. We have already had oc- 
casion to refer to its statements relative to the adraniages of the 
institution In favor of the foster home the following is said 

The boarding home gives to the child less artificial sur- 
roundings than tlie institution He lias the advantage of 
liwng in a private home and of experiencing family life 
. . There is more diance for individual attention in 


" Reeder, R. R . "The Place of Children’s Institutions,” Suney Midmonthlv 
61 (1929) 4S3 

” Dependent and Neglected Children, 60 
• C!ooper, John M , op. eit , 533 
•"Leonard-Wallace, loc, ext , 282, 285 
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the boarding home . . . The child . . . enjoys the com- 
panionship of adults at meal tirnc and has the advantage 
of their conversation which the institutional child misses. 

In much the same spirit Jeanette Davis remarks that “Many chil- 
dren who have been deprived of satisfaction need the security 
found in a good foster home which an offer them the construc- 
tive mother and father relationship they have never liad."'** For 
many children Carl R. Rogers feels that “the greatest contribution 
made by the foster home is that of consistent control.''*^ He also 
adds, however, that “children of border-line mentality do not re- 
spond in marked degree to good foster-home care.”** 


ITS DISADVANTAGES 

The main objection to the foster home is that it is too often 
considered a panacea for all the ills attendant upon the care of 
children away from their own parents. Samuel Langer justly re- 
marks that “The foster home is not a panacea for social ills and 
should not be advertised as the Soothing Syrup of Social Work 
The foster home is often critidzed on the basis of the frequent 
transfers of the child from one home to another, thus destroying 
the sense of security that should be given the child. Hlizabeth Bis- 
sell says:*® 


Placement of a child really means displacement, and to a 
child already subjected to shocks of various kinds within 
his own family circle and having developed a personality 
consistent with the obstades he, has met, this change of 
situation comes as another psychic shock and tends to m- 

« Davis Teacetle, “The Boarding School as a Treatment Possibility", 
(Summary Round Table Discossion. -Erperiments in Adjustment") Proe. 
Conf. See. IPork, 1927 : 430-431- . 

“Rogers. Carl R., "A Good Foster Home: Its Achievements and Limi- 
tations”, Mental Hypioie, 17 (15*33) : 29. 

“l^ffer’samuel. “The Matter of Orphanages" (a reply to R. R. Reed- 
er’s article “Our Orphaned Asylums”), SunvyMidmonf/ily. 54 (1925) : 624 

« Bissell, Elizabeth, “The Effects of Foster Home Placement . Proe. ^al. 
Cmf. Soc. il'ork. 1928 : 238. 
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tensify his feeling of insecurity, especially when we cannot 
prevent frequent replacentents. 

The effect of such replacements on a diild is well exemplified in 
the case of “Jennie,” accordir^ to the author. After frequent re- 
placements in foster homes this child manifested “a too ready sub- 
missiveness, a tendency to go whichex'er way the wind blows, an 
overe^emess to be helpful, ... a lack of spontaneity.” Coupled 
with “a tendency to overcompensate for a feeling of inferiority 
rvhich has come because of obstacles met in early life,” there is 
often a noticeable dcAnation in an aggressive or in a submissive 
line in children who Iiave been shifted from one foster home to 
another.^® The Lconard-Wallacc study is of the opinion that,<^ 

While no criticism can be offered as to the motive of those 
operating the boarding home there is generally an element 
of commercialism wliich is the basic reason for their exis- 
tence. This element is not encountered in the institution 
as there is no one to profit from the income. 

"The A B C of Foster-Family Care for Children,” a Children’s 
Bureau publication, recognizes this objection, and adds, "the fear 
that the children may be exploited is a wholesome one . . An- 
other objection raised in the Leonard-Wallace study is that the 
religious instruction of children in foster homes is liable to be 
limited to what is received in cliurch on Sunday.^® Leonard Mayo 
feels that the foster home is often handicapped in the care of 
children because of a third party in their care, that is, the social 
worker. He is of the opinion that "the position of the substitute 
parent is weakened by constant referral the social worker.”®® 
From the above presentation it is exfident that in the care of 
dependent children away from their o^vn homes both the insti- 


‘*Ibid., 240-241. 

" Leonard-Wallacc, lac. eit , 285. 

“ “The A B C o£ Foster-Faiinlx Care for Cfc/Jdren”, CkiUrm'f Bureau 
Pub. No. 216, Washington, U. S. Gov Print Office, 1936: 11. 
"Leonafd-Wallace, he. eit , 283 

"Mayo, Leonard W., “Preparation of the Child for His Return Home” 
Proc. Nal. Conf. Cath. Char., 1933 : 281. ’ 
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tution and the foster home offer certain adv-antages. Since neither 
is the child's own home it is also evident tliat there are dis- 
advantages inherent in each. Tltese advantages and disadvantages 
arc recognized by all progressive child pladng agencies. "More 
important than 7vhcrc the child is cared for is who is attending to 
his care and ho70 . . . Neither type of care is warranted in as- 
suming a unique endowment of vision, understanding, and sym-' 
pathetic interest in the child.’’** To tlwse who say that the insti- 
tution is in no sense a childhood Imme for normal children°% that 
it be "reserved for only those cases in which the other methods are 
not feasible’’**, or tliat it be a place for remanding "children who 
present definite social difficulties, many of which arise from in- 
adequate intellectual capacity’’**, we can only say that the insti- 
tution "will serve as a ‘dumping ground’ if so considered and so 
used.*’** 


Mental Retardation and the Dependent Child 

Dependent children, in general, and institutional children, in 
particular, are often referred to as mentally retarded children as 
though this were necessarily the case. In the studies of Beard*® 
and Pintner** dependent children were found to be more retarded 
on the whole than children in the general population. In Cobb's 
investigation dedded infenorify in the performance of dependent 
cliildren as compared to a group of children selected at random 


** Trotzlcey EHas L., op, at,, 77. 

“ Reeder R. R.. "Our Orphaned Asylinns". Survey Cruphic, 54 (1925) ; 285. 

■ “Wile, Ira S.. M.D, “The Changing I- Q- Childrens InsUtutions", 
Survey Midmonlhly,(>\ (1928) J 91. ,j t «•,.»• t> t. j 

“ Chamberlain, H. E.. M. D. “When ^ould ihe Insumuon Be Prescribed 
for the Problem Child?", Free. Nat. Canf, Soe, IVork. 19^: 389. 

“Beard Margaret K., "The Relation Between Dependency and ReUrda- 
tion- A Study of 1,351 Public School Children Known to the Minneapolis 
Associated Charities”. Reseoreh Pub, V. of Minnesota. Minneapolis, Univ 

^^“"piiitiS.^RudJipK” ‘The Mcrtolity of the Dependent Child, Together with 
a Plan for a Mental Survey of an Insbtiition’ , Jour. Ed Psych.. 8 (1917) : 
220-238. 
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was evulent.®* More frequently, however, the children referred to 
in studies are the institutional children. Doctor Cooper states, “It 
is generally believed tliat the percentage of retarded mentally defec- 
tive children in child-caring homes is higher than it is among the 
general school population.”*® Davis, in his study of 1,051 chil- 
dren in orphanages and 504 children in public schools in Te-xas, 
found 45 percent retardation in the public schools as compared to 
72 percent in the orphanages.®® In Holy’s Survey of the Ohio 
Soldiers' and Sailors' Orphans Home, 60 percent of the children 
were retarded one or more years in sdiool, and 37 percent were 
below normal in intelligence.** Of some New York institutions, 
Ira S. Wde says,®* 


. . . the proportion of feebleminded and dull children is 
two and one-half times as great as the percentage of such 
children e-xistent in the general population ; furthermore, a 
comparison of new admissions during the last few years, 
as checked by nsycholc^ic tests, indicates an increasing 
proportion of children at the lower levels of intelligence 
. . . there is a smaller group of children with intelligence, 
normal and above, in our institutions than exist in the 
general population from which these children come. 


Similar results are also noted in the studies of Gordon®*, and 
Chapin.** Elias L. Trotzkey, on the other hand, found that the 
children in the institutions of his study compared favorably both 
\\ith his foster home groups and with children in the public schools 
of the areas served by both. In fact, the institutional groups showed 


m Cobb, Margaret E , "The Mentality of Dependent Children", /our. Deling, 
7 {1922)’: 132-140. 

" Cooper. John M , o/>. ctt., 415. 

w Davis, R. A , “The Study of Orphan Children in Texas”, Jour, Deling , 12 
(1928): 1-21. „ .. 

“ Holy, Thomas C , Survey of the Ohio Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Orphans 
Home, Columbus, Ohio State U, 1933: 43 ff 

“ Wile, Ira S , M D , loc. eil.. Survey Midmonthly, 61, (1928 . 89, 91 cf. also 
"Child Care or Child Development”, Survey ifu/monthly, 61, (1928) ; 370 ft. 

" Gordon, Kate, Ph D , "Report of Psychological Tests of Orphan Chil- 
dren" Jour. Deling , 4 (1919) . 46-55. 

“Chapin, Henry D, MD, "Family ts Institution , Survey Midmonthly, 
55 (1926) • 486. 
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a smaller percentage of mentally inferior children l!:an the foster 
home groups.*^ 

In all these studies on mental retardation of dependent children 
two factors arc often ox'eriooked in the interpretation of the re- 
sults. The first factor applies to the institutional children alone. 
With the decrease in the use of the institution and the increase in 
the use of the foster home we often find that, as a result of selec- 
tive placement, the bright, intelligent children are placed in foster 
homes while the institution receives for care the less gifted cliil- 
dren. If such is the policy of agendes in the locality studied, no 
condusion can be drawn from the proportion of dull diildren in 
the institutional group. The second factor applies to all studies 
in which the factors of heredity, environment and school experi- 
ence are not tantrolled beforehand. The dependent group is often 
compared to a group of children selected at random in the public 
schools. This affords two groups of \-arying hereditarj* influences, 
home environment and scliool experience. What proportion of the 
present mental retardation is due to native intelligence or any of 
the other factors, induding institutional life itself, is not easy to 
determine under such conditions. This difficulty in all such studies 
is recognized by Doctor Gxiper,®® Margaret E. Cobb®^ and R. R- 
Reeder in an earlier publication.®* With respect to institutional 
children Wile condudes, "there is an inadequate understanding 
of the actual mental status of the inmates in our institutions for 
orploans and half-orphans . . 

Of interest in the present investigation are three major studies on 
nature-nurture and intelligence with respect to adopted and foster 
children. Briefly, these studies may be summarized as follows. 
Barbara Stoddard Burks’ study of the relative influence of both 
nature and nurture upon mental development is a comparative 
analysis of the foster parent — foster child resemblance and the true 


‘ Trotzkey, Elias L, op. cit., 4S ff. 

* Cooper, John M , op. 416-417. 

^ Cobb, Margaret E., loc. «/., 138-140 

’Reeder, R. R, Hotv Tuv Hundred Children Live and Learn, cd. 
Y, Lloyd Adams Noble, 1917: 119. 
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parent— true child resemblance w She fot.n,i ^ • 

relations between the intelligence of foster 1^"*'“""''^' 
measured in their foster lioinea. These correh ' ••‘“rihulcs 

to ^9 The eoeffidents tor these same factors i„ 11,.”"*" 
range from .26 to .57.>. She posits the operation of ''"’“P 
alone as explanatory of the fow eoelEeientVin tl r '"''"■‘’"'"rm 
and Its simultaneous operation with heredity in th^l '"»ance,’r 
Her imestigation showed home environment to eon n 
percent of the rariance in I. Q.% ivhilc the fofO 
heredity was believed to be from 75 to 80 percent ,,'5""''“"°" "f 
concludes "that heredity is a force in the determinatl 
ability by the side of which all other forces are VI ' ? 
parison’.”” The second study is that of Doctor Franb w o'" 
and his assodates at the University of Oiicaeo Th 
an investigation of the influence of environment on the^ 
school aclilevement, and conduct of foster children 
mental group in this investigation, however, >vas not ^ u ®*Pcri. 
a control group. In contrast to Burks this study oLSnll'^ 
relation of .4S between the intelligence of 401 foster cVi? ® 
the attributes of their foster home as measured in term * r ” 
home ratings.” This led the author to conclude that a* 
telligence is to a great extent affected by his enviro ' ^ 
Although this study found the average intelligence of fo " 


"Burks, Barbara S., “The Relative Influence of Nature and N n 
Mental Development, a Comparative Study of Foster Parent-F 
Resemblance and True Parent-True Chdd Resemblance”, 27ift y'st ^'Id 
Soc. Stud. Educ., Bloomington (lUioou), Pub School Pub Co 
1. 219-236. ■ ■* Part 

"/6y, 285. 

"/W.. 252-282. 

"/biU. 282. 

'*Ibid. 208. 

” Ibid, 209 

" Freeman, Frank N. et al , ‘The Influeiice of Environment on the lot I 
ligence. School Achievement, and Conduct of Foster Children”, y f!' 
Nat. Soc. Stud Educ . Bloomington (Iltmois), Pub. School Pub. Co 1020 ' 
Part I. 103-217. ' ‘ 

"Ibid., 173, 211. 

"Ibid., 209-211. 
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drcn to be about the same as that of children in general,*® gains 
in intelligence quotients were noted following placement in the 
better foster homes.*" This study also disclosed “a tcndcnc>' for 
high intelligence to be assodateil with the length of time the foster 
home has c.xertcd its influence or the percentage of the child’s life 
spent under such influence.”"* Ctrl K. Rogers on the basis of a 
study of nine children agrees with Frecntan in finding a slight but 
significant increase in intelligence quotient subsequent to good 
foster home placement. This increase, however, was not found 
sufiident to change the general standing of the group on the mental 
scale.” It is interesting to note tliat Elias L. Trotzkey in referring 
to Freeman’s study also points to institutional environment as 
c.xplanatory of gains in intelligence. The Lisis of his assertion is 
the psychometric report of Doctor Oscar B. Slarkcy summarizing 
the results of tests admimstcred to children at the Jewish Orplian 
Home of Ocveland in 1926 and 1928.*’ The contrasting results in 
the Burks and Freeman studies Ie<I Doctor Alice M. Leahy to 
undertake iurthcr investigation of nature-nurture and intelligence 
with two groups of clutdrcn' living in appro.xlmatcly identical 
environments, one of adopted children, the other of natural off* 
spring.** Greater limitations on the selection of subjects for the 
€.xperimcntal populations is evident in Leahy’s study than in either 
of the other two. The nuin conclusions of her study show marked 
agreement with those of Burks. They are:** 

1 Variation in IQ is accounted for by variation in home 
’ environment to the extent of not more than 4 percent; 

96 percent of the variation is accounted for by other 
factors. 


■^Ibid, ISSfF.. 172. 

" Ib!d.. 173. 210. 

“R^rs, Carl R., “A Good Foster Home: Its Achievements and Limita- 
tions”, 36. . ^ 

“Trotzkey, EIUsL., 0^. fU.W-ea . , 

M T Alice M “Nature-Niirture and Intelligence Genetic Psychology 
ifo^gZ'hs. Worcester. Mass . dark V. 1935 : 237-30S. 

•• Ibid.. 304-305. 
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2. Measurable environment docs not shift the IQ by more 
than 3 to 5 points above or below the value it would 
liave liad under normal cnWronmental «)nditions. 

3. The nature or hereditary component in intelligence 
causes greater varblion tlum docs environment. When 
nature and nurture are operative, shifts in IQ as great 
as 20 IQ points are obsersxd with shifts in the cultural 
level of tlic home and ncighborliood. 

4. Variation in the personality traits measured in this 
study other tlian tliat of intelligence appears to be 
accounted for less by variation in heredity than by vari- 
ation in environment. 


The Effect of Substitute Home Placemekt on the 
Dependent Diild 

From what ius been said It appears erident that in spite of all 
the elTort made today to give the dependent child those features of 
home life and training that he would have in his own home, cer- 
tain features of his substitute home environment are apt to prove 
harmful to his personality. These dangers, inherent both in insti- 
tutional and foster home life, were spoken of by people who, in 
most instances, have been in intimate contact with children in 
institutions and foster homes. In general they agree that place- 
ment in either environment may, in some cases, affect the per- 
sonality of the child adversely. Few studies, however, exclusive of 
the aforementioned dealing %vith intelligence, have attempted to 
measure the effect of prolonged care in either environment on the 
personality of the child. Most of what has been written in sodal 
work studies lias been tlie result of obsen.’ation or experience with 
children in only one type of substitute home. This fact has prob- 
ably resulted in greater attention being focused on the supposed 
effects of institutional life on the child with probably less atten- 
tion being paid to the supposed effects of foster home life on the 
child. 

In the present study the author has assumed the task of com- 
paring a group of institutional and foster home children with a 
group of children in the general population. The basis of. the com- 
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pari'on NviU be a selcctct! nwmber oC non-5ntcUc«ual Iraits, some 
of which have already been referred to as possible cliaracteristics 
of dependent children. 



CHAPTER II 


The Study Pi^n 


The institution and the foster home have been referred to as 
substitute homes for those children who have been deprived of 
leir natural homes. For some it is a matter of a short time, for 
Others this substitute care lasts until they come of legal age. Desoite 
every effort to offer the features of real home life we have seen that 
certain influences m these substitute homes may prove harmful to 
the normal development of the children. Because of these ob- 
servations as to the possible dangers inherent in each environment 
the present study was undertaken. It is an attempt to discover 
what effect, if any. prolonged residence in either an institution or 
a foster Iiome may have had on the personality of a child The 
question we propose is, "Do children who are so reared differ 
appreciably from children living in their own homes?” 


In order to obtain an answer to the foregoing question a group 
of institutional boys, a group of boys in foster homes, and a group 
of boys living in their own homes were chosen for special study. 
In the course of the study which follows the three groups of 
boys will be described and contrasted with respect to the following 
non-intellectual traits: social maturity, attitude towards self and 
towards others, feeling of being different from other boys, feel- 
ing of superiority and of inferioritj, degree of social insight, con- 
formity to the group idea of the nght. attitudes towards the f'amily 
situation, religious attitudes and interests, occupational interests 
and personal wishes. 


Criteria of Selection 

The subjects of this study are 150 bo>*s — 50 of whom are living 
in institutions for dependent children, SO in boarding foster homes 
and SO non-dependent children living in their own homes with their 
parents. This latter group will be referred to subsequently as the 
general population. In order to avoid as far as possible the chance 
19 
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of ambiguity in our results, the three groups Avere selected on the 
following bases ; 

1. Age: .twelve to fourteen years. 

2. Years under care: Two years or more under care in 
an institution or foster home for the groups thus 
designated. Continuous residence with their own 
parents for the third group. 

3. Intelligence: an intelligence quotient of eighty or 
above. 

4. School grade: elementary school pupils. 

Since age is an important factor tn an individual’s attitudes, 
interests, and social maturity it would have been desirable to have 
all the boys of like age. However, it was not possible to adhere 
to a single age level. Two considerations were of importance in 
the selection on the basis of age. First, it was imperative that the 
boys be of an age at which they could comprehend the tests to be 
given. The second, that the boys should have lived a fairly long 
time in these substitute parental homes. In the light of these con*, 
siderations boys ^velve to fourteen years of age were selected. AH 
ages were calculated to the nearest whole year as of January 1, 
1936, the date at which this study was begun. 

The second criterion, namely, years under care, was held for this 
investigation in an attempt to secure a group of children whose 
habits, ideals, and conduct might reasonably have been influenced 
by the environment under which th^ were living. At first it was 
decided to include only boys who had resided in an institution or 
foster home for three years or more. It was not possible, however, 
to obtain an adequate number on this basis. Two years or more 
was then set as a criterion. 

As previously stated, the boj’s in the general population were 
selected on the basis.of continuous residence in their own homes. 

Because of the probable signiflcance of intelligence on the de- 
velopment of personality, the third basis of selection for all three 
groups was an intelligence quotient of 80 or above. This standard, 
it was believed, would eliminate the feebleminded from the investi- 
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Ration, and provide a population of sufficient intelligence to com- 
prehend the directions given by the investigator. 

The fourth criterion of admission to the experimental popula- 
tion was school grade. The accepted influence of school environ- 
ment in the training and devdopment of personality led to the 
inclusion of this criterion. Only boys classifled in the elementary 
grades were chosen, in order to assure a population relatively 
homogeneous in school experience. 


Sources of Population 

With such qualifications for selection, as outlined, it was 
necessary to enlist the cooperation of several agencies in the field 
of child welfare to insure a population of SO boys in both the 
institutional and foster home groups. Highland Heights (St. 
Francis Orphan Asylum) of New Haven, Connecticut, offered 
44 boys, and St. Joseph's Home and School, Washington, D. C., 
aix boys to complete the mstilutioiwl population. Both are pro- 
gressive congregate-type institutions. Highland Heights cares for 
approximately 425 boys and girls, St. Joseph's for 70 boys. Four 
agencies gave assistance iit forming the foster home group— the 
New Haven office of the Connecticut Division of Child Welfare, 
23 boys; the Children’s Community Center of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, four boys; the Child Welfare Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare of Washington, D. C., 22 boys; and 
the Catholic Charities of this latter city, one boy. Fairly com- 
plete family and personal histones, together with the school records 
and intelligence quotients of the boys were contained in the case 
records of these agencies. As intelligence quotients were lacking 
for 15 boys in the foster group of Washington, D. C., individual 
intelligence tests were given these boys by a qualified examiner. 
The general population group was selected from a parochial 
school in New Haven, Connecticut. In order to make certain 
that this group adhered to the standard set for the investigation, 
the Otis Intermediate Group Test Form A was administered 
by the investigator to 80 boys. 
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SouECES OF Data 

The data for this study were gathered from the followin 
sources : 


1. The case records of the agencies caring for the in- 
stitutional and foster home groups of boys, and the school 
records of the general population group, 

2. Standardized Tests: the “Test for Developmental 
Age" of Paul H. Furfey, Ph.D. of the Catholic Uni- 
versitj' of America, and “A Personal Attitudes Test for 
Younger Bo\'s” by Lennig S%\eet, Ph.D. 

3. Intendews with the boys. 

All tests and inten-iews were given by the author personallv 
to insure uniformity of procedure. WTiile it was possible to 
administer the standardized tests to the institutional and parochial 
school bo^^s in a group, difficult)* in transportation and lack of 
suitable testing spice necessitated administering the tests to the 
foster home children in groups of from three to 10. All of the 
boys were indiridually intem'ewed by the author. 



CHAPTER III 


The Study Groups 

TI)e evidence relative to the comparability of tlie three groups 
of bojs •will be set forth here. In addition, salient features in 
the family background of the children will also be presented. 
In some cases the information is proper only to the institutional 
and foster home groups, while in others it is limited to these 
two groups because similar information could not be obtained 
with respect to the general population. 

I. Comparison of the Study Subjects 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 

In Table I is presented the mimbcr of boys at each age 
level in the three groups. Our success in securing boys of similar 
age is striking. The average age of the institutional group is 12.9 
years, while 12.8 years is the average age in both the foster home 
and general population groups. 


Table 1. Distribution of the Three Groups 


1 

Age of Boys 

Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

General Fopulstion 
Group 

Total 

60 

Total 

50 

Total 

60 

12 years . ... 

20 

20 1 

20 

13 years 

15 

20 1 

20 

14 years 

15 

10 

10 

Mean Age . ... 

12 9 

12 8 1 

12 8 


An examination of the foregoing table shows that the three 
groups have an eqiial number of boys at the twelve-jear Ie%e!. 
Despite an unevenness of a number at the other levels the mean 
age ot the three groups is nearly identical, the difference being 
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so small that whatever the results disclosed in this study, it cannot 
be argued that age is a factor in the same. 

YEARS UNDER CARE 

As mentioned previously, the boys in the general population 
have all been living continuously in their own homes. In addi- 
tion, the school records show that 80 per cent of these boys 
have been in the same school for from six to nine years. The 
boys in the institutions and foster homes, on the other hand, 
are living in homes other than their own. Some have been in 
these homes since early childhood. All have been under sub- 
stitute parental care for two years or more. Twenty-two boys, 
or 44 per cent of the foster home population, in addition, had . 
spent some time in an institution for dependent children before 
placement in foster homes — 12 for one year, four for two years, 
two for three years, and four for five years. Over six months 
in an institution before placement in a foster home was counted 
as one year. These children were admitted to the foster home 
group because it was not possible to obtain a sufficient number 
of boys subscribing to the criteria of the experiment who had 
been in the foster homes only. 

Table 2 shows the number of years the boys have been under 
care in institutions and foster homes. 


Table 2. Years Under Care in Institutions and Foster Homes 


Years Under Care 

Institutional Group 

Foster Home Group 

Total 50 

Total 50 

7 r-r- 

10 

8 

7 ITT 

6 

11 

j 1 

7 

6 


4 

5 

r ^ 

3 

3 


9 

3 


6 

6 

_ ' 

4 

6 

Tft 1 

2 

1 


0 

0 

12 years 

0 

1 

Mean years under care 

6 4 

6.2 
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As is apparent in Table 2 the mean number of years under- 
care is nearly identical for both groups, 5.4 years for the institu- 
tional boys, 5.2 years for the foster home group. Further, it 
should be noted that 80 per cent of the institutional children have 
been under care for from three to 10 years, and 84 per cent of 
the boys in foster homes have been under care in foster homes 
from three to 12 years. Since this study is concerned with the 
effect of prolonged residence in an institution and foster home 
on children’s attitudes and interests, the close identity of both 
groups in the number of years under substitute parental care is 
very significant. 

A consideration of the average of the boys in each group and 
the mean years under care shows that the average age at which 
both the institutional and foster home children were received 
for care in these substitute parental homes was 7.5 years and 
7.6 years, respectively. Note should be taken that we have no 
adequate means of measuring the effect of that environment 
experienced previous to their present substitute homes. What 
transpired there and its influence in the formation of habits and 
attitudes is unknown. An exact knowledge of their previous 
homes was not available to the investigator. Certain facts relative 
to occupation and marital status constitute for the most part 
the known information about the children’s parents. Neverthe- 
less these two groups of boys have been living under a spedalired 
type of care for the same length of time. 

NUMBER OF FOSTER HOME PI.ACEUENTS 

While the institutional children have had a stability of residence 
in the institution over the period of years under care, the same 
is not true of the foster home boys, many of whom have been 
in more than one foster home while under care. One boy has 
been in 12 different homes m ses-en years. For the group as a 
whole, however, there has been a considerable degree of stability 
in residence. Nineteen (38 per cent) of them are in their original 
foster homes. 12 <24 per cent) have been in but two foster homes. 
The average number of foster homes for the 12-year-old boys 
is 1.8, with 3.S and 2.2 the a\-erage for those 13 and 14 years 
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rt-'j'ccu’vcly. Tlic a%cra{je for the 2.5 foster 

homes |)er chiM. T«o Iwys arc so ss'ell adjustc<I 5n their foster 
home’* that t!>ey liave adopted the family name of their foster 
jeirciits and c\-en consider their foster ntotlier tlieir real mother. 
An ariaUsis rclatixc to rcMdcncc while nmler care is shown in 
Table 3.* 


Table 3, The Number of Kostef Homes In ^^’h^eh the Doyi Hare tired 
and the Numbrr of Y«ifi They Hare Cmi Under Care. 



Mean Number of Foster Homes— 2.5 
Moan Veara Under Care — 6.2 


IXTEI.UCn.N-CE CUOTtEXT 

A description and anal>sis of our third critenon. namely, in- 
telligence quotient, is presented in Table 4. While it would have 
been desirable to liavc Iwl a single test admimstcrcd to each group, 
tilts was not possible. The inxestigator made use of existing 
test results and administered tests to some foster home and all 
the general population lioys. 

Tlie iiitcllisencc quotients of the institutioiul group love been 
gathered from individual intelligeuce tests and from group tests 
administered at the institution. Tu:enty-Cve or SO per rent „[ 
these children, had received individual tests (Stanford Revasion 
of the Binct-Simon Test), and 25 had been tested on the follovv- 
ing group tests t three, the National, 12. the Otis Group, and 10. 
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the Tcrman Group Test. All of the foster home boys have had 
Individual tests (Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Test), 
35 luving been tested previous to this study and 15 at the time 
of the study. The Otis Intermediate Form A Group Test was 
given to 80 boys in the general population before a selection of 
this experimental group was made. As there were but 10 four- 
teen-year-old boys in the group, they were held for the study. 
The remaining members of this population were chosen on the 
basis of intelligence quotient approximation to the other hvo 
groups and the amount of arailable information obtained from 
the school records and from tlie lx>ys themselves relative to their 
family background. This was tlonc in an effort to control the 
factor of intelligence and thus insure a greater likeness between 
the general population and each of the other groups. 

Since all the intelligence quotients in the group tests Itave been 
computed on the basis of Binet-Simon Mental Age, all intelli- 
gence quotients arc presented together In Table 4. 


Table 4. InteUieenee Quotient Distribution of the Three Groups 


Intellisencc Quotient 

Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

General Population 
Group 

Total 50 

Total 60 

Total 60 

80-84 

8 

9 

0 

85-89 

9 

9 

2 

90-94 

15 

10 

8 

95-99. . 

8 

4 

7 

100-104 

6 

9 

6 

105-109 

4 

4 

8 

110-114 

2 

3 

5 

115-119 

1 

1 

7 

120-124 

2 

0 

7 

125-129 

0 

1 

0 

Mean 

96 70 

95 €0 

106 30 

SD . 

9 66 

10 S’l 


SE 

1 35 

1.60 

1 52 
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A study of tins Table shows tfiat llic mean imcliigcnce quo- 
tients arc 96.70 (SD9.56) for the institution, 95.60 (SD10.58) 
for the foster home, and 106.30 (SD10.75) for tlic general popu- 
lation group. The standar<l errors for these means are 1.35, 1.50, 
and 1.52, respectively. 

This table ftirtljcr shows tliat, according to the accepted 
grouping system of intelligence quotients, the highest percentage 
of boys in all three populations are in the average group (90-110), 
06 per cent of the institutional. 54 per cent of the foster home, 
and 58 per cent of the general population boys being in that group. 
Twelve children (24 per cent) In institutions, 13 (26 per cent) 
in foster homes, and but two (4 per cent) in the general popu- 
lation arc in the border line group (75-90). Despite the effort to 
seeure equally matched groups in reference to the factor of in- 
telligence, the general population offers the greatest number of 
bright and superior boys (110-140)— seven (14 per cent). Tlie 
institutional and foster home populations have only hvo boys 
and one boy, respectively, in this classification. The highest in- 
. dividual intelligence quotient, ho^vever, was obtained by a 12->’ear- 
old foster home boy with a score of 128. 

The significance of the difference between the institutional and 
foster home groups mean intelligence quotients and the mean 
intelligence quotient of the general population is revealed by the 

critical ratio.-^, between the scores. Behveen the insti- 
tutional and general population mean scores the critical ratio is 
4.72 ; between the foster home and general population mean scores 
it is 5.01. Since a critical ratio of 3 or above is usually indica- 
tive of reliability in differences, these observed differences in 
mean intelligence quotients may be considered reliable.^ The 
difference (l.IO) between the mean scores of the institutional 
and foster home groups is, however, a chance difference, its critical 
ratio being but.0.55. Hence the cliances in 1,000 that it is a true 
difference greater than zero are only approximately 709.= 


* Kelley Truman L., "Kelley- Wood Table of the Normal Probability In- 
tegral’', S-tfl/wliVal Method. N. Y, Macmillan. 1924 : Appendix C , 38S. 

•Ibid. 378. 
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GRADE IK SCHOOL 

Our final criterion — grade in school — is presented in Table 5. 
Here it is evident tint there is considerable difference between 
the three groups. 


Table 6. Grade in School DbtrB>ution of the Three Groups 


Grade In School 

Institutiona] 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

General Population 
Group 

Total 60 


Total 60 

3 

0 

imiiimiiiii 


4 

0 



4-6 (Opportunity Room] 

12 


0 

6., 

10 

19 

0 

6 

9 

16 

7 

7 

11 

6 

20 

8 

$ 

3 

23 

Median Grade 

6 

6 

7 


As may be seen in Table 5 the median grade in the institutional 
and foster home groups is grade 6; in the general population it 
is grade 7. An analysis of the table shows the greatest con- 
centration of the institutional children to be in grades 4-5 and 5 ; 
of the foster home boys it is grades 5 and 6; and of the general 
population it is grades 7 and 8. The superiority of the general 
population group in grade placement is evident. 

When grade in school is considered in relationship to age con- 
siderable retardation in both the institutional and foster home 
groups is apparent, as shown in Table 6. 
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Table C. AftyCrade In School Dbtributfon* 
(Children above lines are ntrarded in School) 



Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

General Population 
Group 

Ago.... 

12 

13 

14 

12 

13 

14 

12 

13 

14 

Grade Total.. 

20 

IS 

15 

20 

20 

10 

20 

20 

10 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4-5 {Opportunity 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Rmh)) 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


4 

4 

2 

3 

8 

3 

0 

0 





ft 


9 

1 


4 



3 

3 

6 

0 

2 

4 

15 

3 

2 

8 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

2 

2 

13 

8 


The liighest percentage of retardation, as evident m Table 6, 
exists in the foster home group. Thirty-nine or 78 per cent of 
its members are retarded one to three j-ears In scltool. Only 11 
are at grade for age. Thirty-four or 6S per cent of the institu- 
tional boys are retarded in school one year or more. Sixteen 
are at grade for age. • It Is to be noted tliat the largest percentage 
of the foster home group (-12 per cent) are retarded one year. 
The institutional group, on the other land, shows greater per- 
centage of retardation in those retarded two years in school. 
The general population group, however, shows but 12 per cent 
retardation; 84 per cent are at the grade for their age. and 4 
per cent or tivo boys are adranced two jears for tlieir age. The 
other two groups (institutional and foster honie) show no chil- 
dren advanced beyond age expectation in school grade. 


•The accepted standard in American Elementary Schools with respect to 
age-crade in school expectation, bdoff age six or se\en in the first grade, 
seven or eight in the second, eight or nine in the third, nine or 10 in the 
fourth. 10 or 11 in the fifth. 11 or 12 in the sixth. 12 or 13 in the seventh, and 
13 or 14 in the eighth grade 
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A funhcr consideration of the foregoing data shows the great- 
est percentage of retardation in the institutional group to be 
among the 12-year-old boys, while in the foster home group it 
exists in those at the 13-ycar-oId level. 

• KEUGION 

All boys in the institutional and general populations are Catho- 
lics. The foster home group, on the other liand, is composed of 
16 Catholic and 34 Protestant boys. It would no doubt have 
been better to lui\-e the groups homogeneous with respect to re- 
ligion since it is reasonable to suppose that certain of the traits 
under consideration might be decidedly influenced by religion. 
However, it was not possible to obtain a sufficient number of 
Catholic boys in foster homes who subscribed to the criteria of 
the experiment. 

NATIONALITY 

The three groups are relatively homogeneous with respect to na- 
tionality, With the exception of one boy, all are native bom. 

• This boy in an institution, was born in Poland. Table 7 presents 
the nationality distribution of each group. 


Table 7. Nationality of the Boys 



Institutional 

Foster Home 

General Population 


Group 1 

Group 

I Group 







Per- 


Total 


1 Total 


Total 

cent 

Nationality 

1 

100 

1 50 

1 

IQO 

1 

100 

Native Bora of Native 







Parentage 

15 

30 

34 

68 

30 


Native Born of Mixed 







Parentage 

8 

16 

1 

2 

9 


Native Bom of Foreign 







Parentage 

23 

46 

7 

14 

11 


Other Native Bom 

! 3 



16 



Foreign Born of For- 







eign Parentage. 

! 1 

2 
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An inspection of Talilc 7 shows the greatest percentage of boys 
in tijc foster home and general population groups arc native bom 
of native jarentage while the highest percentage in the institu- 
tional group arc native l»om of foreign parentage. Of the 
three groups, 68 per cent of the foster home, 60 per cent of tlic 
general population, and 30 per cent of the institutional boys arc 
native born of native jarentage. The largest percentage in the 
institutional group. 46 per cent, arc native Iwm of foreign pafent- 
age, a percentage over twice as great as tliat in the general popu- 
lation and over three times as great as that in the foster home 
group. It should be noted that the institutional and tlic general 
population groups arc closely matehed in the number of native- 
born children of mixed parentage. The foster home group, on 
the other land, las but one cJiild similarly classed. 

Tlie “Other Native Bom” refers to natl%-e bom illegitimate chil- 
dren, the birthplace of one or both parents being unknown. In 
this classification arc three institutional and eight foster home 
children. 


The large percentage of native bom children of foreign parent- 
age in both the institutional and general populations is not sur- 
prising in the light of the large native white of foreign parentage 
population in the areas from which these boys come. The boys 
in the first group are all from Highland Heights (St. Francis 
Orplian Asylum), New Haven. Connecticut, a child earing in- 
stitution for boys and girls from the entire State. According 
to the U. S. Bureau of Census Report of 1930, the native wliite 
of foreign parentage group formed 3U per cent of the total 
population of the State of Connecticut.’ Forty-six^r cent of 
our institutional children are simnarly classified. The general 
population boys are from New Haven. Connecticut. In 1930 
the native white of foreign parentage group in this city was 48.9 per 
cent of the total population, a percentage double that of our group.^ 
The principal nations from whicli these parents come may be 


» FifUtnlh Census of Ihe Uniled States. Washington, U. S. Government 

Printing Office, 1932, III Part 1. 5^3. . r r • 

• IbS, 357. (Native white popubtim 117.163; native whtte of foreign par- 
entage 57,269.) 
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listed in order of frequenc>' as follows: Italy, Ireland, Poland, 
Austria and Lithuania. A few are from Canada. 

Summary 

The following summary is presented in order that the relative 
homogeneity of the three groups of our experimental population 
may be entirely clear. 

All three groups are practically identical for mean age: 12.9 
years for the institutional boys and 12.8 years for the other two 
groups. 

The institutional and foster home population are nearly identical 
in the mean number of years the boys have been in substitute 
parental homes : 5.4 years and 5.2 years, respectively. Taking the 
mean number of years under care and the mean age for these 
groups, the average age at which these boys were taken in tliese 
substitute homes is nearly identical, 7.5 years and 7.6 years. The 
institutional boys have enjoyed a stability of residence through* 
out this period and the foster home toys have enjoyed only a 
relatively constant enrironment, 2.5 foster homes being the aver- 
age for the group, 22 of whom have spent from one to five years 
in institutions for dependent children previous to their foster 
home placement. The toys in the general population have all 
been living continuously in their own homes. In addition, 80 
percent of these boys have been attending the same school for from 
six to nine years. 

The median grade in school for the institutional and foster 
home groups is grade 6; grade 7 is the median for the general 
population. Considerable retardation, however, is evident in 
the institutional (68 percent) and foster home groups (78 per- 
cent). But six members of the general population are retarded. 

With the exception of 34 boys in the foster home population 
all children are of the Catholic faith. These 34 boys are Protest- 
ants. 

All boys, save one, are native born. The highest percentage 
of boys in the foster home (68 per cent) and general population 
(60 per cent) groups are native bom of native parentage In 
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the institutional group, on tlie other Innd, the highest percentage 
arc native Iwrn of foreign parentage (46 per cent). 

In conclusion, it is to he noted that in intelligence, the three 
groups are not homogeneous. Critical ratios of 4.72 and 5.01 
show tliat the, didercnces (9.60 and 10.70) between the mean 
Intelligence quotients of the institutional and foster home groups 
on the one hand and that of the general population on the other 
are reliable dilTerences. The institutional and foster home groups, 
however, arc almost identical in intelligence, the critical ratio 
of their mean difference being only 0.55. 

In respect to personal history the groups arc, in general, rela- 
tivclv homogeneous. In the data which are to follow on the 
family background of the boys, considerable divergency is evident 
between the institutional and foster home groups on the one Iiand 
and tlte general population group on the other hand. 


II. Family Backcroukd of the Study Subjects 

The importance of inheritance and environment in the forma- 
tion and development of habits and trmts is accepted not only in 
the field of. education but also in mental hygiene. A cliild ac- 
quires more than a physical body from his parents. From infancy 
and throughout early childhood his parents and his home are 
most powerful influences in the formation and development of 
his clnracter and personality. As shonn earlier in this chapter 
the average age at which the children in this study entered either 
an institution or foster home was about 7.5 years, an age at 
which tlie child is still dependent on the protective and educative 
influence of his parents. The quality as well as the objective 
features of the emdronment during these early years is unk-nown. 
Onlv a limited number of facts i>-as available to the investigator. 
To 'posit any theories of direct influence on children’s traits 
would be to go be\ond our data. The, data on family' back- 
ground a%-ailable to the investigalor arc as follows: marital status 
of parents influences in the famflies of the institutional and 
footer home children uhich are considered by welfare workers 
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as destructive of normal family life, parental occupation, formal 
schooling of parents, size of families and the order of siblings 
studied. 


itARITAL STATUS OF PARENTS 

It is reasonable to assume that the jnarital status of parents 
is an indication of tlut solidarity necessary to normal family life 
and the natural development of a cliild's personality. The marital 
status of parents considered either alone or with other influ- 
ences which are inimtcable to normal family life often indicates 
the reason for the dependency of children. Table 8 presents 
the marital status of the parents of the boys in each group. 


Table 8. blarital Status of the Parents oi the Study Subjects 


Marital Status 

Institutional 

Group 

Foster Horne 
Group 

General Population 
Group 

Total 

60 

Per- 

cent 

100 

Total 

60 

Per- 

cent 

100 

Total 

60 

Per- 

cent 

100 

Mamed and Living 







Together 

11 

22 

8 

16 

49 

93 

Married but Separated 







because of Illness . 

1 

2 

1 

2 



Separated 

1 

2 

7 

14 



Divorced 

S 

4 

4 

8 



Deserted Father. . . . 

4 

8 

e 

12 










Dead Father 

9 

18 

7 

14 

1 

2 

Dead Mother. . 

16 

30 

6 

12 



Both Parents Dead 

2 

4 

4 

3 



Unmarried 

3 

6 

5 

10 




As shown in Table 8, nmet3'-eight per cent of the parents of 
the boys in the general population are married and livin" to- 
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KCther. Blit 22 per cent and 16 per cent bf the parents of boys 
in the institutional and foster home population, respectively, arc 
thus classified. In addition, the parents of one child in both these 
groups are married but separated because of illness, the father of 
an institutional child being in a Soldier's Home (psychoneurotie 
of the neurosthenic type), and a mother of a foster home boy 
Ijeing in a mental hospital. It is to be noted further tliat in the 
case of both the institutional and foster home children only a 
small percentage are full orplians — two boys in the former and 
four in the latter group; nearly halt the boys in the institutions, 
and a fourth of those in the foster homes, however, are half or- 
phans. But one clilld in tlie general population is a halt orphan. 
In the families of six institutioiuil and eight foster home cliildren 
there has been de.scrtion of one parent. Divorce and separation 
of parents disrupted the family life of three boys in the former 
group and eleven in the latter. What is more, the parents of 
three institutional and five foster home children are unmarried. 

In pursuing the marital status further, the case records of the 
various agendcs reveal that in the institutional group, the fathers 
of four boys and the mothers of four more remarried following 
a divorce, desertion, or death. Six fathers and two mothers, 
and in one case both the father and the mother of the boys studied, 
had been married previously to the marriage of which these boys 
are the offspring. With the foster home group four fathers 
and two mothers contracted neiv marriages following the break- 
down in their family life. Both the father and the mother of 
one boy in this group remarried following a divorce. Four fathers 
and five mothers had been previously married, and in the case 
of one child both his father and mother liad been previously mar- 
ried It is interesting to note with respect to this latter group 
that the father of one boy had contracted two, and another three 
marriages before marriage to the mothers of the boys here studied. 


mnuENCES coxsiDEaso DEsrnocTivE or koemee eamilv life 

White death desertion, separation and divorce may have been 
contributing factors in the fannly disintegration of the mshtutional 
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and foster lionie boys, still other influences in all probability 
Iiave had a harmful effect on the family life of these boys. The 
influences which welfare workers consider destructive of normal 
family life, and which are referred to in the case records on 
these families, are: intemperance, immorality, and lawlessness. 
Mental disease or other prolonged illnesses are also reported in 
some families. Similar information could not be obtained for 
the general population. Although absence of information does 
not permit a declaration of the non-existence of these disintegrating 
factors the recognition of forces of integration from within or 
from without the family circle, preserving its unity, seems evi- 
dent if they do exist. 

According to the case records intemperance, immorality (known 
and suspected) and lawlessness on the part of one or both parents 
exists in the families of 38 institutional and 40 foster home boys. 
Mental disease and other prolonged illnesses are reported in an 
additional six institutional and seven foster home children’s 
families. Since the combined destructive influences cover 88 
percent of the institutional and 94 percent of the foster home 
boys’ families, use cannot be made of the same in respect to the 
probable influence they might have on the social maturity, atti- 
tudes, and interests of the children. This seems evident, for the 
destructive influences are practically coextensive with the groups 
themselves. They are presented here, however, in order that, taken 
together with the parents’ marital status, the reasons for the de- 
pendency of these boys may appear dear. 

In Table 9 the extent of destructive influences in the families 
of the boys in both the institutional and foster home groups is 
shown. 
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Table 9. Influence In the Famlltee of the Dependent Children Which are 
Considered DfstructUf of Normal Family Life 




F«tcr Home 
Group 

Father 

Mother 

Father 

Mother 

Total 

Recorded 

£6 

Total 

Recorded 

CO 

Total 

Recorded 

01 

Total 

Recorded 

£1 

Intemperance 

23 

7 

21 

2 

Immorality 

10 

20 

16 

25 

Suspected of Immorality. . . . 

1 




police Records 

13 


13 


Mental Rlncas 

1 




Suspected of Mental lUness. . 

0 



3 

Other ntae«s or AtT.Iction. . . 




8 


As shown in Table '9, in{cni|Krance, immorality, and lawless- 
ness form the major recorded destructive influences in the lives 
of a large percentage of the parents of the boys in both groups, 
while mental and other illnesses or afflictions exist or existed in a 
smaller degree in both groups. Intemperance predominated 
among the fatliers of the Ix>ys and immorality among the mothers. 
In many cases intemiKrance. immorality and lawlessness exist 
in the same family. It should l>e noted that in the case of 23 
fathers of the institutional and 21 fathers of foster home children 
intemperance was in evidence. Seven mothers of the institution.-il 
and two mothers of the foster home boys were also similarly 
classed. The case records show intemperance on the part of 
both mother and father to exist in six cases in the former and 
in one case in the latter group. 

Immorality in the private lives of the bo)s’ parents was also 
a major consideration. In the institutional group 16 fathers 
and 20 mothers were thus described in the case records, while 
another father and eight motliers were suspected of the same. One 
father boasted that he was the father of 12 illegitimate children 
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while married. Exclusive of the putative fathers and known 
mothers of the illegitimate children included in this group, Jiinc 
fathers and mothers were both referred to as immoral. In the 
foster home group we have but two instances in which both the 
father and the mother of the children were referred to as immoral 
with an additional instance in which both were suspected of im- 
morality. In this same group 16 fathers and 25 mothers were 
classified as immoral, and one fattier and three mothers were 
suspected the same. 

Thirteen fathers and 10 mothers of the institutional children 
have police records. In three cases both parents have police rec- 
ords. With respect to the fathers the number of counts upon 
which they have acquired this police record ranges from one to 
25 on offenses such as violation of the liquor laws, sex abuses 
to their own children and stepchildren, non-support, breach of 
the peace, breaking and entering. One was a gangster and six 
served jail sentences. The mothers have appeared before the 
courts on cliarges of intemperance and immorality, the number 
of counts ranging from one to two, to "many.” Four of these 
mothers served sentences at the State Farm for Women or in 
jail. The foster home group of parents also have a similar 
record with the jxiUcc. Thirteen fathers and four mothers have 
had police records. The number of counts on which the fathers 
have been arraigned arc from one to 24 on offenses such as 
drunkenness, breach of the peace, non-support, indecent exposure 
sex perversion, illegal possession and assault, assault and batterv* 
and carrying concealed weapons. Six of these fathers served 
jail sentences. The offenses of the mothers, on single counts 
are the same as in the preceding group— intemperance and im- 
morality. Two mothers served a term at the State Farm for 
Women. 


One father and six mothers of the institutional boys arc 
jxiried as mentally ill, while four mothers, in addition are 
rcctnl of boing fccUcmiocIcd. Three of the Ten mothers ore . 1 “^' 
nitely fccblcmindcfl. and another, in addition, has St VJi i 
Three fathers of mMitutional children liad previouslv^f 
memal insl.tutioos In one ase both the father an-l motherfad 
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been in a mental institution. With the parents of the foster 
home children wc have four fathers and nine mothers classified 
as mentally ill. One father is now in a mental institution, and 
another was in a similar institution before his death. Four mothers 
arc in mental institutions, and one lias been in an institution on 
two occasions, three others arc feebleminded, and one is considered 
a “moral imbecile.” In addition three mothers are suspected of 
being feebleminded. Wliat is more there are three cases in wliich 
both father and mother are mentally ill ; one case in which both 
parents arc still in a mental institution, and one in which both 
parents have spent some time in a similar institution. 

Table 9 also records other illnesses or afilictions in the boys’ 
families. One intemperate or alcoholic father of an institutional 
boy has Jacksonian Epilepsy, a second is deaf, and the third 
died of tuberculosis. The latter liad also been in two mental 
hospitals. Of the five mothers of institutional^ children in this 
classification, three died of tuberculosis, another is ill from severe 
bums received some years ago, and still another, as mentioned 
previously, has St. Vitus dance. Among the foster home boys 
we have one case in which a feebleminded father and mother 
are syphilitic. The mother, in addition, has a serious heart con- 
dition. One father suffers from traumatic epilepsy. In one _ 
case the father has a cardiac condition which prevents regular 
employment at his trade, and the mother is “ill.” Two fathers 
died of a heart condition and two others of tuberculosis. The 
mother of one boy has inflammatorj’ rheumatism, another tuber- 
culosis while the feebleminded mother (considered a “moral 
imbecile”) of a third boy is syphilitic. One mother died of a 
heart ailment and another of cancer. 


OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS 

Sodal investigators usually consider oreupation of the father 
an indication of the socio-economic condition of the home. How 
much it effects the outlook on life of the various members of 
the household is unknown. It is of interest, however, since it is 
unquestionably a most significimt general mde* of income and 
cultural status of the American home. The ease records reveal 
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the occupation of fathers of but 35 boys in the institutional and 
36 l)o\s in the foster home croup. Tlic occupation of the fathers 
of all the crncral population cliildrcn was aroilablc to the insxsti- 
Caior. The known occupations of ific fathers of boys in all three 
croups, chissifieil accortlinc to the Minnesota Scale of Occupa- 
tional Oa«sification* is shown in Table 10. 


Table 10. Oecupatliaai CtanlOcatlon of the Boys' Fathers 



Iftstita^onal 

Group 

Foster Jfome 
Group 

GenenI 

Population 

Group 

Oeeupatioaal 
ClanUieatlon Group 


re/cent 

100 

Total 

36 

Fercent 

100 

Total 

60 

Percent 

IDO 

I. rrof«V3nal 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

0 0 

II. Semhprofcsilooal 
and nanacerUl . ■ 

1 

2.8 

0 

0.0 

1 

2.0 

III. Oerlol. iWnied 

traded ftfid retaO 
busnen 

8 

22.9 

8 

22 2 

13 

26.0 

I\*. Farmers 

1 

2.8 

0 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

V. SmUkOlod occupa- 
tions, mioor cleri- 
cal positions and 
minor bimness.. . . 

13 

37.2 

16 

44.6 

29 

68.0 

\1. SliebUyaklUed trades 
and other occupa- 
tioDs requirlns 
little tniidng or 
ability 

1 

2.8 

A 

11 1 

6 

10.0 

Vn. Day laborers of all 
classes 

11 

31 6 

8 

22.2 

2 

4.0 


As seen in Table 10 the greatest concentration in all three groups 
is in the Group V. i.e., semi-skilled occupations. Over half the 
fathers of boys m the general population, nearly half the fathers 

* Goodenough. F. L . and Anderson, J. E., Experimental Child Study, (The 
Century PsychoJogy Series) N. Y, Centnry, 1931 : 237, Appendix A, 501 ff 
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of llic foster home children and approximately onc*third of the 
institutional boys’ fatiters arc thus classified. It is to be noted 
further tliat the fathers of the children in the three groups arc 
fairly evenly nutched in Group III, l.c. clerical svork, skilled 
trades and retail business, the percentages being 22.9, 222, and 
26.0, rcsi>cctivcly. In the day laborer classification we lave 11 
fathers of institutional boys, and eight fathers of foster home 
children. Only two of ilie fathers in tlic thiitl group are thus 
employed. In addition, five of this last group of fathers, four 
fathers of foster home children, and one institutional child’s 
father arc employed at slightly skilled trades and other occupations 
requiring little training or ability. In this respect fathers of the 
foster home and general population lioys are closely identified. 
One institutional child’s father is a farmer. Another institutional 
child’s father, and the father of a boy in the general population 
group arc found in the sembprofcssional and managerial oc- 
cupations. 

The mothers of the institutional and general population boys 
are not— or were not, as the ease may be— with few exceptions, 
employed outside of their own homes. There are but four mothers 
of institutional boys, and six mothers of boys in the general 
population who are employed away from home. The employ- 
ment of the mothers in the former group is factorj* work, maid 
in a hospital, sccretar)-, work in a wholesale house. The occu- 
pation of the mothers in the general popularion outside their own 
homes, on the other hand, consists of housework, factory ^-ork, 
clerk in a department store, bookkeeper, owner and operator of 
a store, and janitress. In the case of the mothers of foster home 
ration of .the mothers in the general population outside their own 
homes Their cmplovment is recorded as housework, domestic 
ser^^ce. day work, factory- work, practical nursing, chanvoman. 
stenographer and waitress. 


formal SenOOUNG OF PARENTS 

While the grade attainment in school by the parents of a child 
is not an indication of their actual education, it is an indication 
of the amount of their formal edueation. The ease records on 
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the institutional and foster home groups offered little or no in- 
formation on this subject. Tlie children in the third group 
supplied the information with respect to their parents, but here, 
too, 'complete information was lacking. In the light of such lim- 
ited information, it does not seem possible to make use of it with 
respect to the possible influence of the formal schooling of parents 
on the social maturity, altitudes, and interests of tlie boys. The 
known information, however, is presented in Table II in an 
effort to give a full picture of the family background of the boys. 


Table 11. Grade Completed in School by Parents of the Study Subjects 



Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

General Popula- 
tion Group 


I Father 

1 Mother 

Father 

Mother 

Father 

Mother 

Grade Completed 
in School 

i|g 

Ea 

Total 

22 

Total 

21 

Total 

80 

Total 

SI 

Little or No Schooling. 

■s 


7 

1 

0 

0 

Completed Grade 2.. . 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Completed Grade 3.. . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Completed Grade A . . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Completed Grade 6 . . 

1 

0 

S 

3 

0 

0 

Completed Grade 6. . . 

0 

2 

1 

4 

1 

0 

Completed Grade 1... 

0 

2 


3 


4 

Completed Grade 8. . 

4 

0 


6 


22 

Completed Grade 9 . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Completed Grade 12 

X 



1 

4 

4 

Grade 12 plus Busi- 
ness Course 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Completed Grade 13. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Completed Normal 
School 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


For the institutional group there is no mention of school record 
in the case of 39 fathers, 24 of whom are foreign born, and 40 
mothers, 22 of whom are foreign bom. In other words there is 
no school record for 78 per cent of the fathers and 80 per cent 
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of the moilicrs in tiiii Rroti]*. The same is true of 56 per cent 
of the fathers in the footer home uroup, i.c. 28 fathers, six of 
tvlwm arc forcifjti Imrn, ami 58 per cent of the mothers, i c. 29 
mothers, six of whom are foreign bom. No scliool record could 
be obtained for 20 fathers {40 per cent), in tlic third group. 15 
of whom arc foreptt !>orn. and 19 mothers (38 per cent), 16 of 
whom are forcijjn l»onj. 


In the institutional group. (Table 11) the case records rcs-eal 
tint five fathers, and three mothers liad little or no education. One 
father completed the fifth grade, four complctctl the eiplitli grade, 
one complctctl grade 12. T%vo motliers completed grades 6. 7. 
and 12, respectively, while anotlier l»ad a business course m 
addition to the twelfth-grade course. 


Much the same picture Is presented in the foster home group. 
Seven fathers and one mother liad little or no eduation. Fifteen 
fathers arc listed as liaving completed grades 2 to 13, the JH'^test 
number completing grades 7 and 8. Twenty mothers are listed 
as liaving completed grades 3 to 12. the greatest numbers finishing 
the eighth grade. In this group it seems the educational back- 
ground of the mothers surpasses the fathers to some e.xtent. 

With the general population 30 fathers completed grades 6 to 
12. the greatest single number-22-liav-inp complet«l grade 8. 
Thirty mothers in this group completed grades 7 to I... with 22 
Im-ing completed grade 8. One mother completed normal school. 
In this as well as in the foster home group there is a sliglit ad- 
vantage for the mothers in actual school accomplishment. 


SIZE OF FAMIUES AND SIBSHIP 


Tl« effect of the size of a family and of sibship position in 
the family on a child's personality and tm.ts cannot be definitely 
stated Wtotever the results disclosed m this study, they mast 
be considered applicable only to this population and not m pen- 
eral to the sire of families or order of sibship. 


The case records of the 
the institutions and foster 
for their respective groups 


agendes caring for the cliildren in 
homes furnished this information 
• the sidiool records and the boj-s 
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themselves offered similar infonnation for the general population 
Table 12 presents the sue of the families of each group. 


Table 12. Size of Fam3i« of the Study Subjects 







Institutional 

Foster Home 

General Popu- 


Group 

Group 

lation Group 

Number of Children 

Total 

Total 


in Families 

60 

60 

60 

1 

3 

4 

3 

2 

3 

6 

12 

3 

9 

9 

13 

4 

12 

10 

IS 

6 

8 

6 


6 

2 

4 

2 

7 

6 

6 

2 

8 

6 

3 


9 

2 

0 

2 

10 

1 

0 

0 

11 

0 

1 

0 

12 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

1 

0 

Mean Size 

4 8 

4.5 

3.6 


Table 12 shows that the average number of children per family 
in the institutional group is 4.8 children; in the foster home 
group it is 4.S children; in the general population it is 3.5 children. 
The number of children in the families of the institutional group' 
range from one to 10 with the largest number— 12— concentrated 
at the level of four children in the family. In the foster home 
group the largest number— 10— is again concentrated at the level 
of four. Here the families range in size from one to 13 children. 
The concentration is almost identical in the families of two, 
three, and four children in the general population group. Thirty^ 
eight members of tlit.9 group are thus classified in Table 12. The 
size of the families in the general population group ranges from 
one to nine children. 
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The onlcr o( siWings, or the position of the child in his family 
with respect to his orc, is presented in Table 13. 


Table 13. Sibship Position of the Boys In Their Families 


Subship rosltlon 

Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

General Popu- 
lation Group 

Total 

“j 

Percent 
. 100 

Total 

60 

Percent 

100 

Total 

60 

Perccrit 

100 

Only Child 

n 

C 

4 

8 

3 


Oldest Child 


4 

6 

10 

17 

34 

Youngest Child 

19 

26 


32 

9 

IS 

Middle Child 

m 

• W 


GO • 

21 

42 


A dose identity in sibship is apparent between institutional and 
foster home groups as compared with the general population in 
Table 13. In all three groups the greatest single percentage is in 
the "Middle Child" which indudes all the boys not touched by 
other dassificatrons. Here, iMJwever, there is a closer proximity 
of the foster home group (SO percent) to the general population 
(42 percent) than to tlie institutional group (64 percent). "Only 
Child” is practically even matched in the three groups. In “Oldest 
Child” and "Youngest Oiild” the institutional and foster home 
groups are more closely related to one another than to the general 
population. 

The institutional hoys range from the first to the ninth child with 
the greatest concentration in the order first to third child (60 per- 
cent). The same is true of the foster home group, 60 percent of the 
population being in the same order and in the same distribution. 
Among the general population group, ho%vever, in a distribution of 
from the first to the se^enlh chSd, 62 percent are in the order of 
first and second child. 

SUUMARY 

It has been seen that considerable difference exists in the family 
background of the three groups of boys. This is not surprising since 
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social and other forces Imc disrupted the normal family life of 
the institutional and foster liome children, necessitating their nlace- 
ment in these substitute parental homes. Tile families of the 
children in the general population, on the other hand, have been 
presened intact and tlic children assured of a normal family life 
This fact alone distinguishes the latter from the former groups of 
toys. The following summary of the children's family background 
is presented. Iiowevcr, in order tliat existent differences may be 
more apparent. 

The parents of the general population hoys are married and livin'’ 
together, with one exception, in which case, the father is dead” 
Only 1 1 institutional and eight foster home cliildren’s parents are 
similarly classified. The parents of one child in each group are 
separated through illness, while the parents of three institutional 
and 6ve foster home cliildrcn arc unmarried. The largest number 
of the boys arc half or full orphans— 26 in the institutional, and 
27 in the foster home population. Desertion, separation, and di- 
vorce affected the married life of the parents of nine institutional 
and 19 foster home children. 

Intemperance, immorality and lawlessness appear as major 
destructive influences in the lives of a large percentage of the 
parents of the institutional and foster home children. Mental and 
other illnesses appear in a lesser degree. That similar influences do 
not exist in the families of the boys in the general population can- 
not be said. If such influences do exist, the families have been 
preserved intact in spite of the same. 

What is more, the fathers of the general population children are 
employed in more gainful occupations than the fathers of the insti- 
tutional and foster home children Information relative to fathers’ 
occupations was limited to 35 in the institutional and 36 in the 
foster home populations. When grouped on the Minnesota Scale 
of Occupational Classification, the highest percentage of fathers of 
the institutional (37 2 percent), foster home (44 5 percent), and 
general population (580 percent) dnWren appears in Ore semi- 
skilled occupations, minor clerical positions, and minor business 
classification (Group V). The seoind largest percentage appears 
in the clerical, skilled trades, and retail business classification 
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(Group III)— 22.9, 22.2, and 26.0 percents, respectively. A large 
number of the fathers of the institutional and foster home children 
are day laborers (Group VII). 

In regard to the Known formal schooling of the parents, a decided 
superiority is noted in the general population group over the other 
two groups. The largest number of parents in this group com- 
pleted the eighth grade, while one mother completed normal school. 
There is no school record on approximately 80 percent of the 
parents of the institutional, 58 percent of the parents of the foster 
home, and 40 percent of the parents of the general population boys. 

Further, the mean size of the families of the institutional and 
foster home boys is nearly identical — 4.8 and 4.5 children per 
family. The families of the general population boys, however, 
have on the average, one child less per family, 3.5 children being 
the mean size of these families. 

The order of siblings or tlie position of the child in his family 
with respect to age, shows that in each group, the largest percentage 
of boys is in the ‘'Middle Child” posirion. A close identity exists 
between the institutional and foster home groups, as compared with 
the general population group, in the other classifications, ‘ Only 
Child," "Oldest Child." ‘Youngest Child." 



CHAPTER IV 


Social Maturity 

As a cliild ad^’anccs from childhood through puberty .and 
adolescence into adulthood a corresponding progressive transfor- 
nuiiou U observed in his interests, his attitudes and his whole j>cr- 
sonality. At 10 years of age he no longer thinks and acts as he did 
at five; at 14 years of age he no longer thinks and acts as he did at 
10. This is hut natural when we consider that with bis growth in 
age there is also a growth in intelligence and in the other factors 
of his pcrsonalitj-. As he advances from year to year a certain ma- 
turity is evident in his interests, his attitudes, and his whole gen- 
eral behataor which cannot be accounted for on purely intellectual 
grounds. This we refer to as his social maturity. 

It is with this maturity that we begin our Inquir)' into the possible 
effect of institutional and foster home placement on the personality 
of the child. Are children so reared as mature sodally as children 
living in their own homes? The general impression gathered from 
the authors quoted in Chapter I is tliat the institutional children, at 
least, arc not. In the present chapter, then, both the institutional 
and the foster Ironte boys will be compared to the boys living in 
their own homes with respect to social maturity. 

The effect of different degrees of mental ability on the conduct 
of a growing diild can be measured with considerable accuracy by 
means of the intelligence test. TIic changing volitional life of the 
child as evidenced in his interests, his atUtudes, and his general 
behavior, however, has not been subject to the same quantative 
analysis. Because of this fact we \vere for a long time without suf- 
ficiently accurate and adequate means of evaluating social maturity. 
However, Paul Hanly Furfey, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Sociology, Catholic University of America, through the publication 
t>i his Test for Developmental Age in June 1931 has introduced 
quantitative methods in tliis field of research, which hitherto had 
been on. a purely descriptive level. This test, then, will serve as the 
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lasis of our irncstipaljon into the social nuturity of our dependent 
and nonnlepcndent prou{)s of children. 

The Test »ob DcvEtoriiENTAi, Are 

The term, '‘developmental ace," introducetl by Doctor Furfey, 
is defined ns "ihe progressively increasing and non-intellectual nu- 
lurity of general IjcliaWor whtdi shows itself in the crowing child’s 
play preferences, in lus fantasy life, in his clioice of books and 
movies, in his ambitions, and in general, in his whole Iwhavior."^ 
In this definition he makes no presupj'ositions as to the ultimate 
causes of this si>ecic3 of maturity which, as he sajs, may be due to 
social customs or to some otlier faaor intrinsic to the cliild himself, 
or to some combination of intrinsic and e.'ttrinsic causes. He pre- 
supposes, nevertheless, tint developmental age is not the same as 
menial age. The term denotes-a t>-pc of ntaturity which is other 
than intellectual, a maturity which is more fre<iuently referred to 
as social maturity. . 

As developmental age is prcstnmbly characterired by different 
qualities in both sexe«, Doctor Furfey lias limited his test to boys 
eight to 18 )cafs of age. In preparing this Test for Developmental 
Age, he first used a grapliic rating scale.* Seventy-five boys vvitli a 
mean chronological age of 169.50 (SD. 15.54) months were rated 
by two judges on the trait “developmental age” whicli had been 
split up into eighteen subtraits wliicli seemed closely related to it 
in a preliminaiy study of 35 boys. The ratings of one judge were 
pooled together and then correlated with the pooled ratings of the 
other .and the resulting coefRdent was .888. The predicted re- 
liability of the ratings for each judge by the Spearman-Brown 
formula was .945 and .936 respectively, or .940 for both. 

Tliis scale was then modified, enlarged and introduced as a 
pencil-and-paper test (Form B-1). It consisted of four tests, two 
dealing with play preferences, one with reading preferences and 

’Furfey, P. H, “A Raised Seale for Measuring Developmental Age ia 

Bovs”. C^Vrf II, (J93I): „ 

•Furfey, P. H, “An Impro^•ed Rating Scale Technique , Jour. Ed. Psyeh., 

17- (1926): 45-48. “A Scale for Measuring Developmental Age”, Menial 
Hysiene. U. (1930) : 129-136. 
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one attitudes. This preliminary scale was then given to 450 
boys in Washington, D. C, in May, 1925. The low reliability of 
this scale by the Spearman-Brown formula and the method of 
split halves (.76) whicli was calculated on a special group of 60 
boys (with a mean chronological age of 161.77 — SD 17.27 
months), together witli the impractical scoring system which was 
evolved, necessitated further revision. 

The rewsed scale was considerably lengthened and greater care 
used in the selection of items. As a means of improving the scor- 
ing, a metliod was devised whicli became known as “the method 
of paired comparisons.” A number of paired alternatives were 
presented to tlie child and he was instructed to choose one alter- 
native in each pair. In each pair, according to Doctor Furfey, one 
item showed increasing popularity with age, and the other decreas- 
ing popularity. If the child preferred the first item he was to put 
the figure “1“ in the parenthesis. If he preferred the second item 
he NS'as to write the figure “2” in the parenthesis. Finally, 224 pairs 
of items were selected. The test was then given to 982 grammar 
and high school boys in the cities of Cleveland, Detroit, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. Following the tabulation of results 28 pairs of items 
were dropped as unsatisfactory leaving 196 pairs of items in the 
final test. Twenty-nine papers had to be discarded as incomplete 
leaving 953 papers in all. The final test was then published in 
June 1931.* 

The mean reliability of the test, computed on the basis of the 
whole group, is .91. The reliabilities do not fall below .85 at any 
age. For the 12, 13, and 14-year -old boys — ^the age levels of our 
experimental populations — the reliabilities are higher than the 
mean, .92. 94, and 93 respectively Its validity, however, is not so 
easy to estimate as there is no ready criterion of dev’clopmental age. 
The author himself feels that it would be difficult to construct a 
criterion more valid than the test itself. In this respect he says, 
“Chronological age would be a rough criterion. It yielded a co- 
efficient of .82 when correlated with test results over the entire 
range from age eight to age 18. Hiis means little more than that 


* Published by C. H. Stoetlmg Co , CEucago. 
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there j< conjj<lcn!»le jpread tn dc»c!opmetnal ape in each ape- 
prmip. Tlic I^c't a^ilahle aniwcr to the fjuc^tion of the >'aHdity of 
the present scale (and it it admittedly an un«tisfactor>’ ans^ver) is 
piven by the fact tliat the present test i* evidently losed on prefer- 
ences conccmesl with the types of play, books, fantasies, ambitions, 
and the like. Ihit preferences of this sort arc precisely ssdtit sve 
mean hy the term Mexeloptnental apeV'* 

Dcs-elopmcntal ape es|uivalcnts. taseti on the results of the 953 
tests, are offered hy the author for the interpretation of the test 
scores. This developmental ape disided by the chronolopical ape 
pisTS the de«!opmental quotient, tlie form in which the test results 
are presented here. 

It is to be noted iltat tlierc Is no time limit to the test. Twenty, 
fnx to 35 minutes, howeser, was all the Iioys required. The test 
permits an explaruition of the items and this was pven sshen re- 
quested by tlie individual boys. 


Social MATtum* or TjtE Bovs 


It is upon this Test for Developmental Ape, then, tliat we are 
basing our study of the social maturity of the institutional, foster 
home, and general population boys. The test itself is made up of 
six separate tests in all of wliicli the boys !ia\-c recorded their 
preferences. These six separate tests are as follows : 


Test 1 
Test 2 
Test 3 
Test 4 
Test 5 
Test 6 


Things to Do 

Things to Be WTien Grown Up 

Books to Read 

Things to Ha\-e 

Tilings to Sec 

Things to Think About 


On this test, the results of which appear in Table 14, a certain 
superiority of the general population bojs in social maturity is 
evident. 


* Furfey P. H., "A Revised Scale for Measuring Developniental Age ir 
Boys", 112. 
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are true differences.® Hence we may regard the general popula- 
tion boys as significantly superior in developmental age to the boys 
in institutions and foster homes. Apparently the difference (4.60) 
betive'en the institutional and foster home boys in mean develop- 
mental quotient is unreliable, the critical ratio being 1.6S. The 
chances in 1,000 of a true difference greater than zero are only 
approximately 934.® 

In finding a significant difference between the mean develop- 
mental quotients of the institutional and general populaUon groups 
of boys this study departs from the findings of Merwick.' Jlenvick 
took 123 non-institutional hoys ranging from 11 to 13 years of age 
and compared them with 69 institurional boys at the same age levels. 
He obtained a difference of 5.57 in their mean developmental 
quotient scores. Tliis difference, when compared with the critical 
ratio obtained (0.13), did not prove significant.* 

Attention should be given the fact ttat in Merwick's study the 
length of time under care in an Institution, intelligence, and school 
grade were not controlled. Although we cannot state speafirally 
rte effect of any one or combination of these factors on develop- 
mental age, greater confidence can be placed in a study m which 


ir- ft *P .evsrsva I “Kellev-Wood Table of the Normal Probability In- 
Maemigan. .074: Appendix c; SSS, 

•/by., 384. _ , , Dn^topmtntal Age and Social Factors, 

WaS* IMiTh- A. ^ 

♦For SudU of social umtority and its ass^Uon w.tt o*cr f.clor. of: 
Forfer P. "A N 0 »» te Ed.’- 

.““Udo'pmiaWs. Sc.;-, of Urban and Enr.I Boy.", ChU D,- 
veloprnent, ^ Fnrfcr P H.« "The Maturational Factor m 

t &Srf' A (1933) : 90-93; ■■Dcvciop- 

'rrc?„d ldoirS»e” Forli, 3 (1932) : 460A72 

inwtal As ^ ^ Rflaiion Betaven Dn’rhpmental 

, 4 p?S SS. 'lVa.1-^ IW (M. A. Di-r-lion. Ca.holic 
University Litojr)* study of the Relation Between Dezvlop- 

™nI./Xr»5yo».<P»rdf»' 

A. Dissertation. Catholic Umvenity Library). 
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such factors are controlled. Hence, the striking difference between 
the dependent and non-dependent groups must be regarded as 
significant. 


The Influence of Certain Factors in the Boys* Lives on 
Their Social Maturity 

Because a significant difference exists between the performance 
of the dependent and non-dependent groups on the Test for De- 
velopmental Age further analysis of known factors in the lives of 
the boys in relationship to developmental age is indicated. At the 
outset it must be noted that chronological age cannot be regarded 
as explanatory of these differences in mean scores as the mean age 
of the three groups is nearly identical, 12.9 years for the insti- 
tutional group and 12.8 for the foster home and general popu- 
lation groups of boys. Environmental factors for which infor- 
mation was available are the following : 

1. Years under care in an institution or foster home 

2. Intelligence 

3. School grade 

4. Nationality 

5. Marital status of parents 

6. Occupation of father 

7. Size of families 

8. Order of sibslup, or relatiw position of the boy in his family. 


YEARS UNDER CARE AND SOCIAL WATOEITY 

Since we are espeaally concerned with the influence of prolonged 
residence in. an institution or foster home on the personality of a 
child, an association between social matunty and the number of 
jears a child spent in cither of tliese substitute parental homes was 
sought. 

As presented in the preceding chapter the mean number of 
jears under care for the institutional boys is 5.4 and for the foster 
home boys 5.2. Taking fi\-e years as the approximate mean we 
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have 28 boys or 56 percent of the institutional population who 
have been under care five >ears or more, and 22 boys or 44 per- 
cent of the population who have been under care less than five 
years. The number of foster home children in the same classi- 
fication is evenly divided, 25 boys or SO percent of the population 
being in each category. Table 15 presents the mean developmental 
quotients of the boys under each of these classifications. 


Table 15. Developmental Quotient in Rdation to the Number of Years the 
Dependent Children Have Been Under Care in Institutions and 
Foster Homes 


Group 

5 Years Or More Under 
Care 

Less Than 5 Years Under 
Care 


N 

Mean 

D.Q. 

SD 


N 

Mean 

D.Q. 

SD 

SE 

D 

crD 

Institutional 

Foster Home 

28 

25 

87.86 

93.80 

13.04 

15.S0 

RBI 

22 

25 

90.91 

93.80 

14.00 

12.10 

2.99 

2.42 

0.79 


As shoivn in Table 15 the mean developmental quotient of the 
22 institutional boys who have been less than five years under mre 
UQOQl fS D 14 001. Those boys who have been under care five 
eaTnr morereceived a score of 87.86 (S-^) In the fos- 
ter home group, on the other hand, both the boys who tove been 
longest under mre and^ho. nnd. mre a shower ^ttod^Utme, 
have identical mean scores, W-w i.o. 
spectively). 

The statistical analysts of the significance of dif- 

ference in the institutional nman scores, as presented m Table 15, 
u the difference is a chance difference" and consequently 

fnrd aS: Thif analysis, together -th the fact that the mean 
Sevdopmental scores in the foster home group are identical, leads 


•Kelley, op. eil.,3S0. 
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to the conclusion that length of time under care does not explain the 
observed differences. 

Despite the above finding it seemed desirable to contrast the 
mean scores of the foster home children who have had some insti- 
tutional experience with those W'ho have had none. As mentioned 
previously 22 boys or 44 percent of this population had been in 
iristitutions for dependent diildren one to five years previous to 
their present placement. Table 16 shows the mean developmental 
quotients of the hoys who have had some previous institutional life 
experience and of those boys who have been in foster homes only. 


Table 16. Developmental Quotients of the Boys in the Foster Home Group 
Who Had Been Previously in an Institution and of the Boys Who Have 
Been in Foster Homes Only 


Poster Home Group 


Foster Home Boys | 

Total 

60 

Mean D. Q. 

SD 

SE 

D 

D 

aD 

Previously in an Inati- , 







In Foster Homes Only . . 

23 

95 71 

14 64 

2.77 

1 4 35 

1 14 


As shown in Table 16 the difference between the two groups is 
4.35 points. This difference favors the boys who have been in 
foster homes only. Statistical analysis, however, reveals that the 
difference is not significant.® It is apparent, then, that within the 
institutional and foster home groups no association can be found 
between soaal maturity, as revealed in the developmental quotients, 
and the number of years a boy has been under care either m an 
institution or in a foster home. 


•Kelley, op. eit . 382. 
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INTELLIGENCE AND SOCIAL MATtmiTY 


While it would seem probable that differences of intelligence 
would have some effect on developmental age, Doctor Furfey re- 
ports there is little or no correlation between the ti\' 0 .^° The co- 
efficients in many studies cover a wide range but they average belovr 
0.20>' The highest correlation to date, 0.353, between D.A. and 
M.A. (C. A. constant) was reported by McHugh.” The present 
study wrifies these findings. A correlation behvem D.A. and 
M.A. in the institutional population yielded a coefficient of O.lll. 
With this verification no correlations were attempted for the other 
two groups. 


Irrespective of the above agreement, further analysis was under- 
taken which confirms the absence of a positive relationship be- 
tween de^lopmental age and intelligence. The procedure was as 
follows : The boys in all three groups were classified under two 
heads: those with an intelUgence quotient equal to and superior to 
the mean intelligence quotient for the whole group, and those with 
an intelligence quotient inferior to this mean. The boys in each 
stow were then compared on their de%-elopmenta] quotient attain- 
ment Twenty-one boys or 42 percent of the institutional popu- 
lation 23 boys or 46 percent of the foster home population, and 
25 bo’ys or 50 percent of the general population had intelligence 
quotients equal to or superior to the mean intelligence quotient for 
their respective groups. Table 17 offers this comparative analysis 
of developmental quotients and intelligence. 


“Furfey, P. H. The Bey. C<»e Studies of Developmental Age, 

N Y. Macraillan. 1930: 18. . r, i . a » 

p H. .X’ 

» chiM 
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In all three groups, as shown in Table 17, there is a slight 
superiority in mean developmental quotient for those boys with an 
intelligence quotient equal to and superior to the mean intelligence 
quotient for their respective groups. In the instituUonal group their 
mean development quotient is 8976 (SD 12.58) as compared with 
the mean developmental quotient of 88.79 (SD 14.24) of the boys 
with an intelligence quotient inferior to the mean for the group. 
The standard errors are 275 and 2.64. respectively. The foster 
home boys with equal to and superior to the mean intelligence 
quotients attained a mean developmental quotient of M.TO (SD 
15041 while the other group attained a mean score of S^.41 (bu 
12 65) witli standard errors of 3.14 and 2.43, respectively. The 
■ generJ population boys in the former group attained a M of 
106^0 (SD 10.70) as compared to the mean score of lOa.oO (bD 
11 63) for those with lower intelligence quotients. The standard 
errors for these two groups are 2.14 and 2.33, respectively. 

The actual differences in points between the mean develop- 
mental quotient of the boys with an intelligence quotient equal to 
and superior to the mean for the whole group and the mean develop- 
mental quotient of the boys with an inh^igence quotient less than 
the mean are as follows : tor the institutional boys 0.97 pomts; for 
the foster home boys 2.59; tor the g^eral popidanon boys 0.« 
The critical ratios show these To be but chance tiiff=ren« t= fte 
critical ratio between the institution m^ scores being 0.25, be- 
tween the foster home mean scores 


0.65, between the general popu- 
. lation mean scoresTlSr With such a sm^l critical ratio in each 
™e it is evident that there is no demoostrable relationship betiveen 
social maturity, 

, intelligence. 


I manifest in the developmental quotient, and 


SCHOOL GRADE -AND SOCIAL MATURITY 

Thechamc.erof.bcre«^<^ns.^^^^^^^ 

enrbT'es'SbhS'. For this analysis the boys in each population 
w„e Lded into two groups: those retarded one or more ymrs 
^ school, and those at grade in school for age. The mean de- 


Op. eit., 378 . 
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vdopmenta! quotients of the two groups were then compared. 
Because our populations, when divided on the basis of retardation, 
were so disproportionate, no statistical analysis was undertaken. 
Inspection of Table 18, howe\*er, shows a consistent tendency in 
all three populations for those not retarded in school to have a 
higher des'dopmental quotient. 


Table 18. Distribution of Developmental Quotients According 
to S^ool Grade 



Institutional 

Foster Home 

1 General Fopu- 


Group < 

Group 

lation Group 


Total 

Mean 1 

Total 

Mean. 

Total 1 

Mean 

School Grade 

60 


60 

D. Q. 

50 

D. Q. 

Retarded in School 

34 

85.91 


92.15 

6 

101.00 

No Retardation la School . 

16 

93.63 ; 

■ 

96.45 

44 

195.52 


In order to increase the numbers on which retardation could be 
more adequately evaluated the boys were grouped in regard to 
retordation without respect to residence. The general population 
ivas not induded because only six of these boys are retarded. This 
grouping provided 73 boys in substitute homes who are retarded 
in school and 27 boys who are not retarded in school. 

Table 19 shows the distribution of developmental quotients and 
grade in school of these institutional and foster home boys. Here, 
again, a slight superiority is shown for the boys who are not re- 
tarded as compared with those who are retarded. Despite the 
positive ascendency noted in the critical ratio of 1.67 we are forced 
to condude that there is no appreciable relationship betiveen social 
maturity and school grade for the populations under investiga- 
tion.“ In this respect attention should be called to our original 
criterion of selection which limited the study to boys 12, 13, and 14 
years of age. This in itsdf would tend to reduce the spread in 
school grade, and make impossible any general condusions about 
school grade in relation to devdopmental age. 


Kelley, op. ciV, 3S4. 
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Tab)el9. Pistributios of Developmeotal Quotleotsof tbelastitutiosalaad 
Foster Home Boys According to Their Grade in School 



Total 

Percent 

Mean 


H 


D 

Grade in School 

100 

100 

D. Q. 

SD 


fl 

oD 

Retarded in School . . 
No Retardation in 

73 

73 

90.07 

13‘.46 

1.58 1 




27 

27 

95.37 

14.27 

2.75 

5.30 

1.67 



NATIONALITY ANO SOCIAL MATtJltlTY 

Oassifying the boys on the basis of nationality, an attempt was 
made to discover whether or not nationality differentiated the 
groups in respect to developmental age. Two major categories were 
employed for this analysis, namely, the boys who are native bom 
of native parentage, and the boys of all other known nationaUty 
(native bom of mixed parentage, native bom of foreign parentage, 
foreign bom of foreign parentage). This classification provided 15 
boys in the institutional population, 34 in the foster home popu- 
lation and 30 in the general population in the first category. Under 
the second category' we have 32, 8 and 20 boys in the institutional, 
foster home, and general populations, respectively. Three boys in 
the institutional and eight in the foster home populations are 
omitted from these classifications since the birthplace of one or 
both of their parents is unknown. Table 20 presents the distri- 
bution of developmental quotients in relation to nationality. Be- 
cause the numbers involved arc relatively small, no refined sta- 
tistical analysis was undertaken. 


Table 20. Distribudoa of Dgvelopmental Quotients in Relation to Nationality 



1 iBsUtotiona] 

1 Group j 


General Popu- 
lation Group 

Nationality 

Total 

47 

Mean 

D.Q. 

m 


Total 

50 

hfean 

D. Q. 

Native Bom of Native 

i 15 

90.73 

S4 1 

1 91.82 

30 

104.63 

Other KnownNatioaality 

1 32 

S7.69 

8 1 

97.50 

20 1 

105,65 
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A slight superiority' in mean development quotient is evident in 
Table 20 for the native bom of native parents in the institutional 
group. In the foster home and general populations the superiority 
is in the opposite direction favoring the boys of other known na- 
tionality. In the institutional population a difference of 3.14 points 
exists between the mean score of the native bom of native parentage 
group and the mean score of the other known nationality group. 
For the foster home boys the mean quotients for these respective 
groups are 91.82 and 97.50, a 5.6S advantage in fav’or of the 
latter group. A difference of 1.12 separates the 1(M.S3 mean score 
of the native born of native parentage group in the general popula- 
tion. from the 105,65 mean quoUent of the other group. With such 
a result we cannot affirm any relationship to exist between na- 
tionality and sodal maturity' as measured by this test. 

MARITAL STATUS OF PARENTS AND SOCIAL lIATURITy 

Since the marital status of a child’s parents either alone or to- 
gether with influences in the family group which are considered 
inimicable to normal family life often indicates the reason for de- 
pendency, the developmental quotients of the institutional and 
foster home children were studied from the viewpoint of the 
marital status of their parents. The general population was not 
considered in this analysis because the parents of all but one boy in 
this group are married and living tc^ether. This boy's father is 
dead, but Ws home life has been preserved. 

In this analysis we are grouping the boys in the institutional and 
foster home populations into those whose parents are married and 
living together and those whose parent or parents are dead, di- 
vorced, separated through illness or other cause, deserted, or un- 
married. This latter group will be referred to as boys from 
"broken homes." According to this classification 11 boys in the 
institutional and eight boys in the foster home populations have 
parents who are living together. Thirty-nine boys in the insti- 
tutional and 42 boys in the foster home populations come under 
the classification of boys from "broken homes.” Here, again, re- 
fined statistical analysis is omitted. As shown in Table 21 there is 
no consistent tendency. 
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Table 21. Distribution of Developmental Quotients According to the 
Marital Status of the Boys’ Parents 



Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

Marital Status of Parents 

Total 

£0 

Mean 
D. Q. 

Total 

50 

Mean 

D.Q. 

Boys’ Parents Married and living To- 

11 

92.91 

8 

81.12 

^ . aiws 1 ir- sa * 

39 

87.10 

42 

95.79 







The slight superiority of the boys whose parents are married 
and living together in the institutional population. 92.91 as against 
87 10 for the boys from "broken homes” is reversed in the foster 
home population in favor of the latter group of boys, 95.79 as 
comoared to 81.12 for the boys whose parents are married and 
livinV together. Thus no relationship can be established betiveen 
social maturity, as revealed in the developmental quotient, and the 
marital status of parents in these data. 


OCCUPATION OF FATHER AND SOCIAL MATURITy 

In the preceding chapter ive referred to the occupation of a 
child’s fatL as a probable indication of the sucjo-economic status 
of his home. What, then, we may ask. is the relabonship bebvera 
social maturity of children and the occupation of the father? In 
rrder to provfde a broader base for the descnption of occupation 
"fthJ increase ' 

OTTr^tegSe^, me containing occupational ^ups I to III this is, 

r;of=slnal.semi.p^^— 

slta^sldiw workmen, and day laborers. Group IV that IS 
SX is omitted^mjhh ^ " a ^1“ 

tional group) institutional boys, eight fathers of foster 

toiSTo ”s.°and 36 fathers of boj^ in the general population are 
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listed. Twenty-five fathers of institutional, 28 fathers of foster 
home and 36 fathers of boys in the general population, are in the 
second category’. It is apparent from Table 22, which shows the 
distribution of developmental quotients according to fathers’ oc- 
cupation, that there is no consistent tendency towards a superiority 
of one occupational category over the other. In the foster home 
population alone the boys whose parents are in the upper occupa- 
tional classification surpass tlie other boys in mean developmental 
quotients. The former received a mean score of 95.00, the latter 
90.07. In the institutional and general population the children 
whose fathers are in the lower occupational classification have a 
higher mean quotient than those whose lathers are employed at 
more gainful occupations, namely 92.08 and 89.00, respectively, 
(or the institutional population, lOS.SO and 103.64, respectively, 
for the general population. From this analysis, then, "we may con- 
clude that there is no clear relationship between social ■maturity as 
measured by this test, and parental occupation. Such a conclusion 
is in harmony with the findings of Merwick.'* He found that the 
socio-economic status of the homes of 800 non-institutional boys, 
white and colored, using (he Chaplain-Sims Scale, is statistically 
an insignificant factor in determining developmental age scores. 
The coefficient of correlation he obtained was .186 (SE ± .034) 
for both white and colored boys together, and .173 (SE .937) 
for the white alone. 


Table 22. Distribution of Developtnentai Quotients According to the 
Occupational Classification of the Boys’ Fathers 


Occupadonal 

Classification 

Institutional ; 
Group 

Foster Home 
Grwip ' 

General Popu- 
lation Group 

Total 

1 “ 

Mean 
D. Q. 

Total 
3fi ' 


1 Total 1 
1 60 

d.^q! 

Groups I — in 

Groups V — vn 

1 s 

1 ^ 

89 00 
92 08 

28 1 

I 

95 00 
90 07 

' 14 
■ 36 

103 61 

1 105.50 


“ Memick, Jeronse, A Study of Developmental Age and Social Factors ]8 
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SIZE OF boy’s families AND SOCIAL MATURITY 

A slight relationship is seen bettvcen social maturity and the 
size of the boys’ families. The mean size of the institutional boys’ 
families is 4.8 children; for the foster home boys’ families it is 4.5 
children: for the families of the boys in the general population 
it is 3.5 children. Taking four children as the mean for the 
institutional and foster home populations, and three children as 
the mean for the general population we have 23 boys or 46 percent 
of the institutional population, 21 hoys or 42 percent of the foster 
home population, and 22 boys or 44 percent of the general popula- 
tion above their respective means. Of those at or below the mean 
for their respective groups we have 27 boys or 54 percent of the 
institutional population, 29 hoys or S8 percent of the foster home 
population and 28 boys or 56 percent of the general population. 
These data are presented in Table 23, 

It is to be noted from Table 23 that there is a consistent tendency 
in aU three'groups for the children who come from families equal 
to or below the mean sire to have a higher mean developmental 
quotient than those from larger families. In the insdtutional group 
the former attained a mean quotient of 91.67 (SD 14.14) as com- 
pared to 86.30 (SD 12.27) tor the boys from families larger than 
ta mean sire. The standard errors are 2.72 and 2.56, respectivdy. 
In the foster home population the hoys from m^ or less than 
the mean sired family tor the whole ^pnlation have an average 
score of 96.38 (SD 13.58) as compared to the 9024 score (SD 
13.32) of the other hoys. Here the standard eirors are 2.52 =md 

g,pi. \n ^e ram^e tsHTlST 

ra^KdveirThe standard errors are 1.90 and 2.« res;xcuvely. 
TtTs to be noted further in the foregoing table hat the develop- 
, a* ac rsf the bovs coming from the smaller sired families 
^^37 “taints superior in the institutional, 644 point, superior in 

Z Io4ome^.d_5« ■--SS'a-’Xrrs 

Despite the m^?™ of I 44 1 59 respectively, shows 


‘•Kelley, eil,37A. 
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the ratios, however, is worthy of note. From this, then, we must 
conclude tint, although there is a consistent tendcnc)’ tmrards a 
superior mean developmental quotient for the clilldren coming 
from families equal to or smaller tl>an the mean size for the 
group, there cannot be established a demonstrable relationship be- 
tween social maturity and the size of the boys’ families. 


SIBSniP POSITION AND SOCIAL MATtnttTy 

Wliaf is the relationship between the order of sibship, or birth 
rank, and sodal maturity as measured by this test? The classifica- 
tions used in Table 13 to e-xpress the relative position of the 
children in their families were: “Only Child,” “Oldest Child,” 
“Youngest Child" and “Middle Child.” The mean scores of the 
iKjys in each classification are presented in Table 24. 

Table 21. Dhtributton of Developmental Quotients According to Sibsblp 
Podtioa of the Boys to Their Familio 
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in mean score. In the institutional population the “Youngest 
Child” group attained a mean quotient of 89.62, the “Middle 
Child” 86.91, and the “Oldest Child” 80.50. The “Youngest 
Child” in the foster home pofnilation, as mentioned above, re- 
ceived the highest score for all groups, 98.31, as compared to 95.25 
for the "Only Child,” 90.20 for the “Oldest Child,” and 90.00 for 
the “Middle Child.” In the general population, the “Youngest 
Child” attained a mean quotient of 106.11, the “Oldest Child” 
105.12, and the “Middle Child” 102.43. 

With such variety in developmental quotient attainment in each 
group no conclusion can be drawn concerning the rdationship 
between sodal maturity and birth rank of children. Such a 
conclusion, vs in agreement with the findings of Merwlck^^ and 
McHugh.^* Merwick, in a study of 588 boys, concluded that 
position in the family has no significant effect on developmental 
age. He found the greatest difference in scores to exist between 
the middle and youngest children (8.19 points). The standard 
deviation of the difference for these two groups was 32.7 and the 
critical ratio 0.25. McHugh’s study included 74 boys from good 
home environments. He, too, concluded that the high develop* 
mental quotient is liable to go to any sibling irrespective of family 
position. These two studies differ from the findings of Doctor 
J. Edward Rauth, Associate Professor of Psycholog)’, Catholic 
University of America. Doctor Rauth, on the basis of unpub- 
lished data obtained from 30 institutional siblings, arrived at the 
tentetive conclusion that the developmental quotient is greatly 
influenced by birth rank, favonng the oldest siblings. It was 
following this study that McHugh undertook his study of TAe 
Developmental Quotient of Mate Siblings under Doctor Rauth’s 
direction. 


Summary 

Because a significant difference in developmental age was found 
between the institutional and foster home boys on the one hand 

Merwick, op. oil., 35-41. 

“ McHugh, Matthew, The Dmtopmentat Quotient of Male Siblings, 32. 
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ami the general population bo>*s on the other land it was concluded 
tliat in social inaturit)’, as measured by the Test for Dc^■clop^ncntal 
Age, the general population children were superior to the other 
two groups. To account for this obscr\'ed difTcrcnce an attempt 
svas made to discover a relationslilp between social maturity and 
other factors in the lives of the boys forming our experimental 
j)opu!ation. Social maturity was related to the following factors : 


1. Years under care in an institution or foster home 

2. Intelligence 

3. School grade 

4. Nationality 

5. Marital status of parents 
C, Occupation of father 

7, Sire of the Ixiys’ families _ 

8. Order of sibship, or relative position of the boy m ms 
family. 

In no mst was it possible to show a relationship betiveen these 
factors and the developmental quotient attainment ol the boys. 
It must be noted, however, that in the foster home group the boys 
who had been in foster homes only tad a higher man develop- 
mental quotient ttan tltose who tad e.-tperteneed .nstituhonal life 
previous lo fosler home placement. Positive aseendeney in the 
critical ratio (1.14) of the observed dtllerene^ was evtdent. 
Furthermore, in all three groups boys who showed no retardauon 
in school had a superior mean developmental quot.ent to those 
who were retarded in school. Agatu, m a study of the swe of 
family and social maturity relationshtp all groups showed a eon- 
taeat tendency for children from the smaUer sized am.l.es to 
tae l mean developmental qaotient super, or to hose from large 
families In the light of such findings, turiher study of the rela- 
tion hp described should he attempted wtth larger groups. 

No demonstrable relationship was found between developments 

age and intelligence This^ finding ktnj^gr-m^^^^^^^ 

Doctor ^ j establishu^ no relationship behveeti the 

McHugh and ^^„easured by fathers’ oeenpa- 

lionT^d Lelopmenut! quotient attainment our findings agree 
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with those of Merwick. Agreement is again apparent with Mer- 
wick and Mcliugh in finding no relationship between order of 
birth of a child and his developmental quotient. 

If, then, we were unable to relate social maturity to the above- 
mentioned factors, how are we to explain the significant differ- 
ences which exist between the mean developmental quotient of 
the institutional and foster home boys as a group and that of the 
general population group? In finding a significant difference 
between mean scores of the institutional and general population 
boys this study departs from the findings of Merwick. Re<apitulat- 
ing, the mean scores are as follows: institutional boys, 89.20 
(SD 13.58), foster home boys 93.80 (SD 13.80), general popula- 
tion boys 106.00 (SD 11.18). Oearly, there is no difference be- 
tween these institutional and foster home children. The observed 
difference in their mean scores is but a chance difference (critical 
ratio 1.68). Our conclusion, then, is that both dependent groups 
are not so mature sodally as children living in their own homes. 

To explain these differences we can only say that they exist 
and may be caused by factors inherent in the boys or by facts of 
environment (past or present), or both, for which we have no 
measure. This latter conclusion is in keeping with that of 
McHugh who in his study reached the conclusion that “differences 
in development quotient are due rather to environment than to 
birth rank, and that the more varied the environment the less 
likely is it that one can forecast which sibling will have the higher 
development quotient."^® Such a conclusion will explain why a 
study of the relationship between development quotients of the 
children in the institutional and foster home groups on the basis 
of years under care yielded no significant difference, for the 
analysis was made within the groups, all members which have been 
subject to the same environment for two years or more. 


” McHugh, of tit , 32 
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Personal Attitudes 

In the preceding chapter we saw that both the institutional and 
the foster home children are not as mature socially as children 
Jiving in their own homes. This appeared evident from their 
performance on the Test for Development Age. Pursuing our 
inquiry' further we now wish to compare these dependent and non- 
dependent groups on other non-intellectual traits to see if the 
institutional and foster home children differ appreciably from 
children living in their own homes. These traits are attitudes 
towards, self and towards others, feeling of being different from 
other boys, feelings of superiority and inferiority, degree of social 
insight, and conformity to the group idea of the right, In order 
to compare the three groups on these traits some standard for 
measurement and evaluation was believed necessary. The Personal 
Attitudes Test for Younger Boys, of Lennig Sweet, Ph.D.^ was 
accepted as the standard for such measurements because of its 
high reliability and validity for boys 12 to 14 years of age (the age 
distribution of our experimental populations). 

The Personal Attitudes Test for Younger Boys 

This Personal Attitudes Test for Younger Boys is the result 
of a study by Sweet* to discover whether or not the Attitudes Test 
developed by Goodwin Watson, Director of Research of the Home 
Division of the Y. M. C. A. National Coundl was of such a nature 
as to warrant further development No examination of the 
reliability or validity of this test had been made previous to 
Sweet’s study. The test, intended for boys 12-14 years of age 
was a self-admmistenng one, in two forms. Form A, Series 1926- 
1927, and Form D, Series 1927-1928. the last in a battery of tests. 

* Published by the Association Press, New York. 

’ Sweet, Lennig, The Measurement of Ptrsoml Attitudes in n. 

New York, Association Press, 1929: 13 ff. lounger Boys. 
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Form A contaitied 29 miscellaneous items considered by the 
author as of more or less concern to boys 12-14 years of age. There 
were four columns beside ead» item: Column I “How you feel’*; 
Column II “How you think you ought to feel"; Column HI “How 
your group feels"; Column IV “How most boys feel." A five 
point scale divided eacli column, and on it a boy cndrcicd a numeral 
indicating whether lie was extremely interested in an item, eared 
about it quite a lot, was indilTerent to it, disliked it, or actually, 
detested it. 

In Form D, which cont.iincd 30 items, tlic column “How your 
group feels," was omitted, and instead of encircling numerals to 
show their attitudes, the boys were asked to check in columns. 

The following si.x attitudes were under investigation in these 
earlier tests : 

Pecularity of Interest 
Pccularity of Ideal 
Self Conflict 

Critidsm of the Average Person 

Seif Esteem 

Insight 

The result of Sweet’s investigation was the publication of the 
present revised Personal Attitudes Test for Younger Boys, which 
contains 37 of the 59 items of Forms A and D. To these were 
added 13 items, which the author believed especially helpful in 
bringing out rarious attitudes and rclationslu'ps. In the ne\v test 
the scoring system used in Fonns A and D was revised, and the 
noraendature of the attitudes changed. The above-mentioned five 
point scale, which is simple and practicable, ^vas preserved, how- 
ever, because it best conserved all shades of meaning in elidting 
responses to items. Phrases, however, were substituted for the 
numerals or check in column of Forms A and D, respectively. In 
addition, the directions were revised so as to be stated as far as 
possible in the boys own language and so as to give no idea tliat 
there was a right or wrong answer to any item. 

The revised test is based on the following hypothesis of the 
author:® 

* Op. cit., 21 . 
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1. tliat the degree in which a boy’s feelings, attitudes and 
interests, do or do not coincide with his own opinion 
as to the ideal or with the feelings and interests of 
other boys, is indicative of his general soda! adjust- 
ment and of the kind of a boy he is- 

2. that there are certain “patterns" or traits running 
through conduct with enough consistency so that they 
can be measured. 

3. that separate items may he so treated in a paper and 
pendl test as to bring out these general patterns, and 
that the scores obtained will be related to certain 
feelings and attitudes in the boy’s everyday life. 

The Personal Attitudes Test for Younger Boys, as previously 
stated, contains 50 items, alongside of which are three columns: 
Column I, “How I feel’’; Column II, “How most boys feel”; 
Column III, “How I think I ought to feel.” Each column is 
divided into the following five point scale: “Dislike," “Rather 
Not,” “Don’t Care," “Like Some,” “Like a Lot.” The child is 
instnicted to read each item carefully and then to encircle the word 
in each column which best expresses how he really feels about the 
statement, that is how It appeals to him, then how most boys feel 
about it, and finally, how he ought to feel about it. The following 
are a few of the test items: 

Being a good athlete Teasing people 

Having a good reputation Having girl friends 

Becoming a great man Praying 

Eight of the items in the test are concerned with a boy’s home and 
family. The institutional and foster home boys were instructed 
to answer these as though they were living in their own homes. 
It is to be noted in the test that m addition to the 50 items on 
which the scores are based trvo other items have been placed at 
the beginning to start the boys off on items to which boys do 
not react in any definite manner. These items are not counted in 
the scoring 

Seven attitudes are measured by the test: Self-Criticism Criti- 
cism of Others, Feeling of Different, Superiority, Inferiority, 
Social Insight, Deviation from the Group Idea of the Right. An 
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eighth attitude, Peculiarity of Interest, may also be measured by 
this test, but it is omitted from this study because the author 
himself found it so unreliable that he has not included it in the 
final form of the test 

The method of scoring these attitudes and tlie interpretation of 
the scores arc as follows; 

Self’Criiieisuu Count the number of times there is a 
difTcrcnce between a boy’s reply to an item in Column I 
(How I Feel) and his reply to the same item in Column 
HI (How I Think I Ought to Feel). 

The higher the score the more critical the boy is of 
his attitudes: the lower the score the more perfect he 
reports that he is. 

Cnticism of the Average Boy. Count the number of 
limes there is a difTerence beriveen a boy’s reply to an 
item in Column II (How Most Boys Feel) and his reply 
to the same item in Column III (How 1 Think I Ought to 
Feel). 

The higher the score the more the boy says that the 
attitudes of most boys are not what they should be. In 
other words, the higher the score the higher the criticism 
of the average boy; the lower the score the less is this 
criticism. 

Feclfiig of Difference. Count tlie number of times there 
is a difference behveen a boy’s reply to an item in Col- 
umn I (How I Feel) and his reply to the same item in 
Column n (How Most Boys Feri). 

The higher the score Hie more different from most boys 
does the subject say lliat he is, while the lower the score 
the nearer does he say that he approaches the attitudes 
of the majority of boys. 

Superiority atul Inferiority. Take Column III (How I 
Think I Ought to Feel) as a reference point If the reply 
in Column I (How I Feel) is nearer this reference point 
than is the reply in Cblamn II (How Jlost Boys Feel), 
give a score of one in Superiority. If, however, the reply 
in Column II is closer to the reference point than is the 
replj- in Column I, give a score of one in Inferiority. 

These scares are to be summed up separately. The total 
Superiority score is narked “-f-.” The total Inferiority 
score is marked “ — 
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Superiority and Inferiority are little more than a break- 
ing up of Feeling of Difference into its component parts 
These two scores are more meaningful if read in coniunc- 
tion with one another. 

The Superiority score denotes the number of times 
out of a possible SO that a boy says he feels more nearly 
as he should than do most boys. 

The Inferiority score indicates the number of times he 
feels further from the way in which he ought to feel than 
do most boys. 

Social Insight and Deviation from the Group Idea of the 
Right. Sodal Insight and Deviation from the Group 
Idea of the Right are scored by means of stencils provided 
by the author. These stencils are based on the replies of 
912 boys, 12 to 14 years of ^e, from cities and towns in 
nine widely scattered states. No delinquents were in- 
cluded in tms number. In measuring these attitudes the 
boys are compared to the “Hypothetical Average Boy” 
and are not measured on sodal insight or deviation 
in ideas of the right In general. 

In making the stendl for Social Insight,* a frequenty 
distribution of the replies of these 912 boys to the items 
in Column I (How I Feel) was made. The phrases whi^ 
20 percent or less of the group had endrded were cut 
out for the stencil. The stendl for Deviation from the 
Group Idea of the Right* was constructed on a similar 
frequency distribution of the replies to the items in 
Column III. (How 1 Think 1 Ought to Feel). 

The Social Insight stendl is placed over Column II 
(How Most Boys Feel). A Score of 1 is given each time 
a marking is visible around the edge of the stendl. As 
a high score would indicate a low degree of sodal insight 
all scores are subtracted from 51 (total items plus one) 
in order to make a high score indicate a high degree of 
sodal insight. 

The score in Sodal Insight indicates the number of 
agreements between the way the subject has said most 
boys feel concerning various questions and the group 
which is being used as a norm said they felt. 

The stenal for Deviation from the Group Idea of the 
Right is placed over Column HI (How I Think I Ought 


•With groups of 75 boys or more, steocfls may be constructed from the 
same frequency distributions Where the groups are smaller than 75 the 
author retomroends the use of stencils provided by him cf. Sweet, op. tit , 9. 
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to Feel). A Score of 1 is given each time a marking is 
x-isiblc around the edge of the stencil. 

Boys with high scores are boys whose notion of how 
they ought to feci alwut a scries of questions differs ex- 
ceedingly from the opinion of the group with whom we ■ 
are comparing them concerning these same mattws. The 
lower the score the more nearly is the common ideal ap- 
proached. 

Sweet feels that this test is probably suitable for bo>s between 
tl,e apes of 9 to 18. Reliabilities, Iiovvcver. have been ascertained 
only for the age groups of our study. 12 to 14 years. These re- 
liabnitics. computed on the chance half method and the Spearman- 
Drovvn Propheej- Formula, rango from J6 to .W for thu separate 
attitudes. The reliabilities for these attitudes are as follows. 


Self-Criticism 

Critidsm of Otliers — 
Feeling of Difference 

Superiority 

Inferiorit>; 


D^a\icm Trom the Group Idea of the Right .. 


. .92 

- .94 

- .W 
. .94 
. .76 
. .87 

- .86 


Th«» A-aliditv of the test was. uci.-.....— c - - 

"‘"t -t 

tj-pes OI idles. In five cases the case material was 

rrlrLlLiCO.,- to. sw«. u,s uruble .0 
either ^ ^ m 32 cases there was excellent agree- 

draw tL"„r.he bo,, and to case .toy ma- 

ment bet« ^ agreement in some respects 

terial, while m U Les^here tore wa. disagree- 

“elbXT^uld «.y .vhether .be .es. .core, 'or .he ease .mdie. 

were at fault. . . ,.u u- . - 

JJ- • tn rlieckine the test saires against the psychiatnc 

'a" “ f “rhorS^..^”"* 

studies .he auto ^ "adjrisOneiiL" The psyeliologist, to 

“to “orre!-! aod the welfare director rated these bo„. Ordy the 


5 determined by checking the scores 
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ratings of the psj-chologist and social worker were considered by 
the author, because he felt they have the same M'ewpoint as that 
evident in the test — that of emotional adjustment rather than overt 
behavior. There was 40 percent agreement between the ratings of 
the pyschologist, social worker, and the test scores of the boys. 

The author next undertook the task of checking the results of 
106 boys with the results of these same boys on other objective 
tests of character measurement — tlie Character Education Inquiry 
Tests. A definite relationship between the results of the two was 
established. 

Sweet summarizes his findings on the reliability and validity of 
his test in the following manner:* 

Out general conclusions are tint here we Invc a test 
which is as reliable as the average test used in the school- 
room and reliable as a test of character. The fact that boys 
in all parts of the country, with the exception of one small 
group of 38, were on the average consistent in their type 
of score for the various categories, the fact that with 
certain types of scores we were able to arrive at the same 
conclusion as psychiatric case workers concerning the 
presence of traks which (he test undertakes to measure, 
and the fact that experimenting with a group of children 
from varying economic and social backgrounds we found 
very definite relationships between scores on the Char- 
acter Education Tests and (he Personal Attitudes test all 
show that we have here an instrument by which many boys 
will reveal their character traits. This is true not only of 
the attitudes directly measured by the test, but also of such 
traits as honesty, popularity, cooperation, etc. 

Personal Attitudes of the Boys 

It is on this test, then, that we sluiH base our comparison of the 
personal attitudes of the institutional, foster home, and general 
population boys. In interpreting their scores no more is read into 
them than is intended by the test itself The test measures exactly 
how the boys said they felt and no more. 

Since no time limit is set for the test the boys were allowed 
ample time to finish. Usually 25 to 35 minutes were sufficient. 


‘ Op. cit.. 50. 
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Explanations of Ihc items were given when requested by the indi- 
vidual boys. 

Table 25 presents the mean scores of the institutional, foster 
home, and general population boys on the Personal Attitudes test 


Table 25. Mean Scores of the Institutional, Foster Home, and General 
Population Boys on tbe Fmonal Attitudes Test 



Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

General Popula- 
tion Group 


N-50 

Percent 100 

N-50 

1 Percent 100 

N-60 

[percent 100 

Attitudes 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

Mean 

SD 

SE 

Self-Criticism.. 
Criddsa of 

22. SO 

13.32 

1.88 

17.60 

10.01 

1.43 

18.00 

8.14 

I.?0 

Others 

Feeling of 
DiSerence... 

35.60 

9.41 

1.33 

33.^ 

11.27 

1.59 

31.70 

9.81 

1.39 

35.10 

11.46 

1.62 

32.00 

12.67 

1.79 

27.60 

12 41 

1.76 

Superiority. ... 

25. SC 

11.72 

1.66 

25.70 

I3.S0 

1.73 

22.80 

21.90 

2.68 

Inferiority..... 

9.9C 

8.75 

1.24 

6.20 

5.98 

0.85 

6.20 

3.25 

0.46 

Soaal Inright. . 
Pevlation from 
tbe Group Idea 

23.70 

7.59 

1.07 

27.10 

9.63 

1.35 

23.30 

8.40 

1.19 

of tbe Right... 

30.80 

10.22 

1.45 

35 SO 



39.50 

4.SS 

0.65 


If we compare the mean scores of the institutional and general 
population groups, as presented in Table 25, we see that the insti' 
tutional boj’S are more critical of themselves and of other boys than 
are the members of the general population. In addition, they have 
a greater feeling of being different from other bo>s. Their scores 
on Superiority and Inferiority indicate that they feel slightly 
superior to other boys and at the same time have a greater feeling 
of inferiority than do the boys in the general population. On Social 
Insight we again see the institational boys wtb a higher score than 
tbe children in the general population. As their original score has 
been subtracted from SI (total items plus 1) their present high 
score denotes a low degree of social insight, an indication that 
they do not Imow as well as boys living in their own homes how 
the “H>T»thetical Average Boy^ said he felt. It is to be noted that 
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the institutional boys have the lowest score oC all three groups on 
Deviation from the Group Idea of the Right. This indicates that 
they approach more closely the common ideal of the “Hypothetical 
Average Boy”, while the general population boys deviate most from 
this common ideal. 

The significance of these differences betrveen the institutional 
and general population mean scores is analyzed in Table 26. In all 
cases, except Superiority, the critical ratios do not fall below 2.00. 
In the case of the mean scores on Superiority the critical ratio of 
the difference is 1.27. On Feeling of Difference, Inferiority, Social 
Insight, and Deviation from the Group Idea of the Right the criti- 
cal ratios exceed 3.00, the ratio of reliability. Interpreting these 
latter ratios according to the curve of normal probability we find 
that the observed differences in each case are true differences, and 
hence significant.* If we interpret the critical ratios of the dif- 


Table 26. Analysis of the SistdficaQca of the DiSerence Between the Mean 
Performance of the Groups on the Separate Sections of the Personal 
Attitudes Test 





Critical Ratios 

(— 

VaD 

) 


Comparative 

Groups 

Self- 

Criti- 

cism 

1 Critt- 
cismof 
Others 1 

' Feeling 

1 

Differ- 
ence \ 

Super- 

iority 

1 

Infer- 
iority , 

Social 

insight 

Deviation 
from the 
Group Idea 
of the right 

Institutional va. 
General Popu- 
lation Group . . 

2 15 

2.55 

3 18 


1 

1 

s ss 

5.47 

Institutional vs. 
Poster Home 
Group . . .... 

2 20 

1 SO 



2.47 1 

0 93 ' 

2.G5 

Foster Home vs. 
General Popu- 
lation Group. . 

0 22 

1 04 

1 TO 

1 20 j 

i 

1 1 04 1 

id 

1 2.70 


‘Kelley, Truman L„ “Kelley-Wood Table of the Normal Probability 
Integral”, Siatijtieol 38S, 
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ferences observed on Self-Crilidsm and Criticism of Others ac- 
cording to the same cun-e of normal probability we find that the 
chance in 3,000 of a true difference greater than zero in the former 
are approximately 9S4, and in the latter approximately 995,* 

In finding significant differences hehveen the mean scores on 
Feeling of Difference and Inferiorit>' of the msthutional hoys and 
the boys living in their own homes, we are but confirming the 
Statements of Cooper and others^ relative to the possible effect of 
institutional life on children. 

When the mean scores of the institutional group are compared 
with the mean scores of the foster home group (Table 25) the 
institutional boys reveal themselves, again, as more critical of 
themselves and of other boys. In addition they have a greater 
feeling of being different from other boys, and a greater feeling of 
inferiority than do the foster home children. On Superiority and 
Social Insight, however, their mean scores are practic^Jy identic^. 
On Deviation from the Group Idea of Right the foster home chil- 
dren deviate more fro mthc common ideal set by the "Hypothetical 
Average Boy,” In this latter case note should be taken of the 
fact that the foster home group approximate more closely the high 
score of the general population group. 

These observed differences in mean scores between the insti- 
tutional and foster home groups are not, however, completely' 
reliable differences as is shown by the critical ratios of the dif- 
ferences on the separate attitudes in Table 26. It should be noted, 
nevertheless, that on Self-Criticism, Inferiority and Deviation from 
the Group Idea of the Right the critical ratios exceed 2.00, and thus 
approximate reliable differences, the chances in 1,000 of a true 
difference greater than zero for the three categories being approxi- 
mately 986. 993, and 996, respectively.® On two other attitudes the 
ratios show positive ascendency. What the trend would be if the 
comparative groups were larger, we cannot say. We can say, how- 


^Cbopcr,/ctoM.. 

Marie, Sister, “Planning for the OriW’s Fawre , 4_4. 

WUliams, R. R, "The Effects on Pereonaljfj- and Social Attitudes of 
Institutional Placement”, 233-234. 

• Kelley, of. cil . 38S. 
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ever, that such difTcrences as are obsers’ed on Self-Criticism, In- 
feriority, and Deviation from the Group Idea of the Right offer a 
challenge to further study of the same with larger groups. 

In Table 25, it is further to be noted that the foster home chil- 
dren closely approximate the mean &a)res of the general popu- 
lation on all but two categories of the test. The magnitude of their 
separate scores and their rariations from the institutional scores are 
\ery similar. The slight differences whtdi exist between the scores 
are statistically insignificant, as a study of Table 26 reveals. In 
only two instances does the critical ratio surpass 2.00. In the first 
instance, 2.11, in Social Insight, the chances in 1,000 of a true 
difference greater than 2 ero arc approximately 983. The ratio, 
2.70, in Deviation from the Group Idea of the Right, is nearly an 
index of complete reliability, the dunces in a 1,000 of a true dif- 
ference greater than zero being 997.® Here, again, a study involv- 
ing larger numbers is n-arranted. In the latter category, neverthe- 
less, it must be admitted that the foster home group approxi- 
mates more dosely the mean score of the general population than 
does the same score of the institutional boys. In Social Insight on 
the other fund the foster home group approximates tlie institutional 
group mean score. 

In interpreting these scores a difficulty arises in explaining the 
high score of the general population on Deviation from the Group 
Idea of the Right. On all the other separate sections of the test 
these boys serve as an index of comparison, e.g., they are less 
critical of themselves and other boys, have less feeling of being 
different from other boys, feel less superior and inferior, and have 
a greater degree of soda! insight than do the other groups. They 
deviate, however, greatly from the common ideal established by 
the 912 boys on whom this norm was calculated. In explaining this 
deviation we can give no more forceful reason than this : the test 
simply measured how the boys themselves said they fdt in reply to 
the 50 items of the test. We might add the hypothesis that these 
boys used greater imagination in replyii^ to the items under the col- 
umn "How I Think I Ought to Fed” than did the institutional chil- 
dren. It IS to be noted that the foster home children also show 


•Ibid. 
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greater deviation from the common ideal set by the “Hypothetical 
Average Boy.” It must be added here that Sweet does not say 
whether dependent institutional boys %vere included in the 912 on 
whose replies his standard was constructed. 

As mentioned previously, it is only on Superiority and Social 
Insight that the mean scores of the institutional and foster home 
groups are nearly identical. In all other instances, including Devi- 
ation from the Group Idea of the Right, the foster home popu- 
lation approximates closely the mean scores of the general popula- 
tion. This close similaritj' of scores would lead us to believe that 
the configuration of the home lias some effect on the patterns of 
behavior of a child. The “home” in all of its dynamic aspects, of 
which we have no measure, may possibly explain this striking agree- 
ment. The “home” is the common factor peculiar to tlie foster 
home and general population children. It would be interesting to 
know if such similarity between mean scores of foster home chil- 
dren and children living in their own homes, as compared with those 
living in institutions, woud be constant if larger numbers were 
included in the experimental groups. 


The Infi-uence of Certain Factors in the Boys' Lives on 
Their Personae Attitudes 

Having observed the contrast between the foster home and gen- 
eral population mean scores on the one hand, and the insUtutiona! 
mean scores on the other hand, further analysis of the mean scores 
of the three groups in reference to known factors m the boys’ 
lives is indicated. At the outset, it must be noted that chronological 
age cannot be regarded as explanatorj' of the contrasUng scores, 
as the mean age of the three groups is nearly identical, 12.9 years 
for the institutional group and I2B years for the foster home and 
general population groups. In regard to age. however note must 
L taken of the fact that Sweet, after an examination of the scores 
of approximately 800 boys, found that in every “tego^ 'vith the 
exce^Uon of Deviation from the Group Idea of the RighE age af- 
fect^ the scores to a very considerable ext^t In Self-Cnticjsm 
Inferiority, and Social Insight the IJ-year-old boys ted the highest 
scores and the I4-year-old Hoys the lowest scores. In Cnt.asm of 
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Others, Feeling of DifTcrcnce, and Superiority the 14*yearK)Ids had 
the highest and the 12-ycar-olds the lowest scores. The 12-year-olds 
deviated most and the 14-ycar-oWs least from the Group Idea of the 
Right. Complete reliability of difference ratios were found in an 
analysis of the mean scores on Self-Criticism, Feeling of Dif- 
ference, and Superiority. (Critical Ratios 3.(M4, 3.5849, 3.5128, 
respectively.)*® 

Our analysis is made in reference to the following known fac- 
tors; 

1. Years under care in an institution or foster home 

2. Intelligence 

3. School grade 

4. Nationality 

5. Marital status of parents 

6. Occupation of father 

7. Sire of families 

8. Order of sibship, or relatiw position of the boy in his family. 

In no case was it possible to establish a relationship between the 
factors and the mean scores of the boys on (he separate sections of 
the test. 

YEASS UKDER CABE AND TEBSONAE ATTiTlTOES 

For the purpose of analj’zing the scores of the institutional and 
foster home children in reference to the number of years these 
boys have been under care either in an institution or foster home, 
the mean number of j’ears under care was accepted as a division ' 
point for each population. For the institutional boys it is 5.4 years ; 
for the foster home boys it is 5.2 years. Taking five years as the 
approximate mean we have 28 boys or 66 percent of the insti- 
tutional population under care more than five years, and 22, or 44 
percent under care for less than five years. The number of foster 
home boys is evenly divided, 25 boys or 50 percent of the popu- 
lation being in each category. The mean scores of the two popu- 
lations in reference to the number of years the boys have been 
under care in either an institution or foster home is shown in 
Table 27. 


Sweet, Lennig, op. eit., 23. 



Table 27. Mean Scorea of Institutional end Poster Home on Attitudes Test in Relation to the 
Number of Years They Have Been Under Care in These Substitute Homes. 

Institutional Group ^ Foster Home Group 
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An inspection of Table 27 shows tliat in both jKiptilations there is 
no consistent tcndenc)’ throughout the test for tljc boys who have 
been longest under are to lave lower or higltcr scores tlan titose 
under QTC a shorter period of time. The ohsersed dilTcrcnces in all 
ascs arc not signifiant UifTcfcnce'. as the critial ratios in the 
Table reveal.** It is to Iw notctl that there arc but two instances 
in which tlic ratio is 1.00 or abo\c. 

In an attempt to discover if the foster home man scores were 
aflfcctetl in any way by the presence of 22 l>o)s in tlie population 
wlio lud lived in institutions for dependent children from one to 
fis-e jrars previous to tlietr foster home placement, tlie man scores 
of these 22 boys were compared with the mean scores of tlie 28 
who lave lieen in foster homes only. No signifiant difference was 
found benveen the mean scores ol these groups. The critial ratios 
are in all ases below 1.00.** TIte mean scores of both groups are 
presented in Table 28. 


Table 2S. Iilna Seora et Foater Home Boys Wbo Have Had Sone Insti* 
tutioail Life Experience aad el Those Wbo {lavs Been ia Foster Homes Only 
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The above analyses lead ns to the conclusion that the number of 
years a boy has been under care either in an institution or foster 
home has no demonstrable effect on the attitudes measured by the 
Personal Attitudes Test. 


INTELLIGENCE AND PERSONAL ATTITUDES 

Sweet, in his investigations, found the following correlation 
tween IQ and scores on some sections of the Personal Attitudes 
Test.” 


Self-Criticism . 


_ .16 ±. .07 


Criticism of Others — 

Feeling of Difference— 

Social Insight — — " 

Deviation from the group Mea of the Right. 


t .07 
t .07 
t .07 


He concluded from this that there is no correlation bebveen rntelli- 
eenee and the scores on the sections of his test. 

In Table 29, we have compared the mean scores of the chWte” 
•eaSipulation with an IQ at or above the mean for the population, 
with tfiose who have an IQ below this mean, 

A study of Table 29 shows that our findings are m agrement 
• hosLf the author of the test. In the mstitnUonal population 
with those oi observed between the two groups 

b"tow 1 «'• in the foster home popuIaUon five of the ratios are 
are below 1^. ^ ^ p„p„huon nvo 

af=°belo?2 W and five are below 1.00. The differences thus ob- 
se^S then, must be regarded as ebanee differences.' 

scBOoe caane aun rFKsouai. arrminES 

. . o-hool crade and personal attitudes 

The relationship ^^ysis the boys in each population 

:rd"o two 
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percent of the institutional, 78 percent of tlic foster. home, and 12 
percent of tlic general population are retarded in school the per* 
^tage of these at grade in school for their age is so dispro- 
portionate tliat no statistical anal>sis was undertaken. Table 30 
presents the mean scores of the boj’S according to school grade. 


Table 80. Distribution ot Kfcio Scores on the Personal Attitudes 
T«t srith Rerpect to School Cmde 



Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

General Population 
Group 

Re- 

tarded 

In 

School 

No re- 
tarda- 
tion 


Re- 

tarded 

in 

School 

Nort- 

tioD 


Re- 

tarded 

in 

School 

1 No re 
tarda- 
tion 


N-« ; 
Per- 
cent 6S 

N-16 

Per- 

ccnt32 


N-39 

Per. 

ceBt78 

N-11 

Per- 

ccnt22 


N-6 
Per- 
cent 12 

N-44 
Per- 
cent 83 


Attitudes 


Mean 

D 

hfean 

Mean 

D 

Mean 

Mean 

18 16 

31 73 

27 66 

22 97 
4 43 

23 36 

38 80 

D 

3 66 

1 6 06 

6 33 

6 14 

1 67 

5 36 

3.37 

Self-Critidsra. 

Criticism of 
Others 

Feeling of 
Difference. . 

Superiority. . . 

luferiority.... 

Social In^ht. 

I^eviation 
from the 
Group Idea 
of the Right 

21.18 

36.41 

34. 8S 
2-1.37 
9.74 
29.16 

30.18 

21.63 

34. 8S 

32 06 
23 44 
8 56 
, 27 00 

30 69 

0 46 

X.63 

2 82 

1 63 
1 18 
2.16 

0 61 

15.86 

32 64 

31 26 
25 38 
6 72 

26.86 

34 28 

18 91 

35 46 

31.45 
25 08 
6 18 
25.55 

34 45 

3 06 

2 81 

0 19 
0 SO 

0 46 

1 30 

0 17 

14 60 

26 67 

22 33 
16 83 
6 00 
18 00 

42 17 


In Table 30, there appears but one to 

three populations, namely, for the boys not retard^ m 
^ve a superior score to those retarded in school. -tional 

Self-Criticism. The boys at grade for their age in t e i r 
population have a mean score superior by 0.4S pom s , m 
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home population it is 3.06 points; in the general population it is 
3.16 points. On this basis it ^vouId seem that the boys not retarded 
in school are more self critical than boys who are retarded. In all 
other categories no consistent tendency is in evidence. 

When analj'zing the scores on the Test for Developmental Age in 
reference to the school grade attainment, the retarded and non- 
retarded boys in the institutional and foster home populations 
were grouped together irrespective of residence in order to permit 
statistical analysis. Such a grouping is dispensed w’ith here due to 
the lack of a consistent tendency in the observed differences for all 
three populations. On Self-Criticism, where such a tendency exists, 
the closeness of mean scores in the institutional population shows 
further statistical analysis to be impractical. 

From this presentation we must conclude that on the rarious 
categories of the Personal Attitudes Te§t no relationship could be 
established between scores and school grade of the boys. 

NATIONALITY AND PERSONAL ATTITUDES 

We next attempted to discover the relationship of nationality to 
the scores of the boys on the categories of the test. For the purpose 
of this analysis the boys in each population were again classified in 
two groups, namely, the boys who are native bom of native parent- 
age, and boys of all other known nationally (native bom of mixed 
parentage, native bom of foreign parentage, foreign bom of 
foreign parentage). In the first group we have 15 institutional, 34 
foster home and 30 general population children. In the second 
group, there are 32, 8 and 20 ^ys in the institutional, foster home 
and general populations, respectively. Three boys in the insti- 
tutional and eight in the foster home population are omitted from 
the above groups since the birthplace of one or both of their parents 
is unknown. No refined statistical analysis was attempted due to 
the small numbers involved. Table 31 presents the mean scores of 
the boys according to nationality. 

In Table 31 we again see the lack of a consistent tendency in all 
populations in the majority of the categories of the test. A slight 
tendency is observed in Inferiority and Social Insight for the native 
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bom o( native intcntagc eroup to have a greater feeling of in- 
feriority and a lesser degree of social insight than the boys of other 
known nationality. The differenees involved, however, are gnat 
in only one instance, that of the foster home population in Social 
Insight. This lack of a consistent tendency, together with the small 
differences existing where such a tendency is present, lead us to the 
conclusion tliat nationality does not differentiate scores of boys on 
the Personal Attitudes Test. 


MAiirraL status of pa«exts and rntso.vAL attitudes 

What is the relationship between the marital status of a child s 
parents and his score on the test? Since the marital status of a 
child’s parents cither alone or together svith other mlluenccs m the 
family life often indicates the reason for his dependency, its re- 
latioiiship to the child’s attitudes was next studied The boys were 
divided into wo groups lor this analysis, namely, those whose 
parents are married and living together, and those whose parents 
S^e dead, divorced, separated through illness or other cause, de- 
serted and unmarried. The latter group will be i-eferTrf to as boys 
from "broken homes." Such a dassilimtion provided 11 insn- 
■tutional and eight foster home cluldren m the first group and 39 
ILtional and 42 foster home boys in the semnd group. Here 
Z L the ease of the Test tor Developmenti^ge, the generf 
^nutation w-as not considered in the analysis because the parents 
S dl but one child in this group are married ^ lisang to^th». 
Th^ boy’s father is dead but his home hie las been preserved. In 
?aSe^2 no refined statistical analysis^the mean scores ,s pre- 
Sitrf die to the disproportionate numbers involved. 

. of the mean scores in Table 32 discloses no con- 

A compos Criridsm, Inferiority, and Deviation from 

sisten. tendency m Self-^naan 

the 'j' S in CriUeism of Others, Feeling of 

insistent ‘“S " and Social Insight. The hoys whose 
Difference, ^ together res-eal themselves as more 
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Table 32. DistributioQ of Mesa Scores on the Personal Attitudes Test 
According to the Marital Status of the Boys’ Parents 


Attitudes 

Inatltutionai Gnup 


Foster Home Group 


Eos's’ 
Parents 
hlarried 
and Living 
Together 

Boys* 

from 

Broken 

Komea 

Boys’ 
Parents 
Married 
and Living 
Together 

Boys’ 

from 

Broken 

Homes 

N-11 Per- 
cent 22 

N-39Per- 
cent 78 

N-8 Per- 
cent 16 

N-42Per- 
eent 84 

Mean 

Mean 

D 

Mean 

Mean 

D 

Sclf-Critidsm. . . . 

16.27 

23.64 

7 37 

24.13 

15.83 

8.80 

Criddsm of Others 

33.36 

35 23 

$.13 

41.88 

31.71 

9.67 

Feellog of Differ- 







enee 

37.27 

33 92 

3.35 

41.13 

29.43 

11.70 

Superiority 

81.00 

28.51 

7.49 

84.38 

23 62 

10.76 

Inferiority 

6 09 

10.28 

4 19 

6 25 

6.74 

0.61 

Social Insight . . . 

80 27 

27.74 

2 53 

33 00 

25 33 

7.67 

Deviation from 







the Group Idea 







of the Right — 

32.27 

29 79 

2 48 

32 38 

35.38 

3 00 


other boys, as possessed of a greater feeling of superiority, together 
with a lower degree of social insight than the boys from “broken 
homes." On Inferiority, the boys in the “broken homes” classi- 
fication have scores superior to the others in each population. The 
observed difference in the latter category in the foster home popu- 
lation is, however, very small. The differences observed in the 
other sections mentioned above are, on the other hand, worthy of 
note as they range from 2.53 to 11.70 points. Due to our small 
numbers, we are unable to calculate statistically the reliability of 
such differences. Such differences are, however, a challenge for 
greater study of the attitudes of a larger group of dependent chil- 
dren. Here again, we are forced to conclude that there is no 
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demonstrable relationship between the marital status o( a eluld’s 
jtarents and a child's seore on the calefories o( this test. 


OCCOraTIOS or FATlIEa AKD rCRSONAL ATTITUDES 

An analysis ol seores on the Personal Attitudes Test svas next 
attempted in relation to the occuiiotional elassification of the boys' 
fathers to whieh sve lave referred as an index of the sodo-economic 
condition of the homes from which these children come. The occu- 
patiotal classifications presented in Table 10 are again regroupetl 
into two major categories in order to increase the numbers involved. 
Tlic first category embraces Groups I to III, that is the professional, 
semi-professional and skilled workmen! nine fathers of insti- 
tutional, eight lathers of foster home, and 14 lathers ol boys in the 
ceneral population are included in this category. The second cate- 
gory contains Group V to VII. tiat is the semi-skilled, slightly 
skilled workmen and day laborers. Tsventy-five fathers of insti- 
tutional boys, 2S lathers ol foster home, and 36 lathers ol general 
population boys are included in this classification. Group IV that 
is farmers, is again omitted in the present regrouping. Table 33 
presents the distribution ol the children's scores according to their 
fathers’ occupation. 

It is apparent from Table 33 tlat there is no relationship between 
the soeio^economic status of a child's home and his attimdes as 
measured by the Personal Altitudes Test. No eonsistent tenden^ 
is evident in the dilferenees observed between the (^oups m mch 
I^pulation, Smallness of number again prevented statistical 
analysis of the scores. 


SIZE OF FAMILY AND PERSONAL ATTITUDES 

Our analysis of the Test for Developmental Ap in rektiotiship 
to The sire of the child's family revealed a consistent tendency lor 
he boys from smaller sired faimlies to have superior developmenal 
quoSt seores to those boys coming from larger families. On the 
PerLal Attitudes Test, however, a consistent tendency is oh- 
served in Table 34 for Inferiont}' only. 



Table 33. Distribution ol Mean Scorw on the Pmonal Atlltudfa T«t 
According to Occupational Clasdflcatioa of the Bo)"*' Fatbri^ 
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In Table 34 it is slrawn tbat the hoys from families larger in 
sire tian the mean' for the whole population lave a greater feeling 
of inferiority ttan ilo the cliildren from families of mean or less 
tinn the mean sire. The ililferences, as revealed by the eritical 
ratios of 0.66, 0.12 and 2.16 for tlie institutional, foster home and 
general populations, respectis-ely. are. nevertheless, insignifieant.” 
Note should be taken of the 2.16 critical ratio of the general popu- 
lation scores, the ctance in 1,000 of a true dilference greater than 
zero being approximately 98S.'« On only one other category— 
Feeling of DilTerence— does the critical ratio of the general popu- 
lation children exceed 2.00. On the basis of this eritical ratio 
(2 31) the cliances in 1,000 of a true difference greater tlian zero 
are approximately 990.” The general population has pl|” J-OO 
eritiod ratios on four categories of the test, and less than 1.00 on 
one other category. The institutional populat.on in only two in- 
stances has a critical ratio of plus 1.00. In all other eases the ratios 
are below 1 00. The foster home population has but one ratio of 
Plus 1.00! the other ratios are below I.CO. Thus our inspeetion of 
Siese data assures ns that there is no signifiant relationship be- 
tween the size of a child's family and his scores on the Personal 
Attitudes Test. 


siBsniP rosmoN ano personal attitudes 

nassifving the boys on tlie basis of sibship posinon in the family, 
Oassity g J whether or not birth rank differentiated 
we attempted to discover wh«n« 

thegroups in “.“X SSd'r "Oldest Child", "Youngest 

?hi m’e^ scores of the boys in each classification appear m Table 

35. 


“ Kelley, of. eil., 374, 379, 385. 
»Jbid. 

” Ibid. 
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Personal Attitudes Test Accordinc to Sibahip 
la Tholr Funilics . 
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■ N-4 Per- 
cent 6 

N-S Per- 
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N-25Pc^ 
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Mean 
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Mean 
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t IS to be noted from Table 35 that here, again, no consistent 
tendenc)' in difTcrcnces is obscrx'cd on the several categories of the 
test in all three populations. The disproportionate number of boys 
Under each classification in Tabic 35 makes impractical even the 
drawing of conclusions from observ-cd differences within each popu- 
lation. The Tabic itself is evidence enough tliat birth rank bears no 
relationship to a child’s attiludes, as measured by this test. 

Since the foregoing analyses of mean scores on the Personal 
Attitudes Test in reference to known factors in the environment 
of the boys in each population revealed no significant differences, 
've arc forced to conclude that the contrast observed between the 
scores of institutional, foster home and general populations must 
be due to factors inherent in the boys or to factors of their environ- 
ment or both, for which we have no measure. 

Special Tvpes of Scores 

Sweet, in his study of the validity of his test, found that certain 
types of scores on the several categories were indicative of specific 
behavior patterns.** This led him to the conclusion that the test has 
positive value in discovering boys who present emotional and be- 
havior problems. The types of scores which he found usually indi- 
cative of emotional and behavior problems are as follows: 

a) A score of at least 30 points less in Criticism of Self 
than in Critidsm of the average boy. 

b) High Scores, say 30 and over in the categories Self- 
Cntidsm, Critidsm of Others, and Feeling of Dif- 
ference. 

c) A score of 30 points more in Superiority than In- 
feriority. 

d) Being in the lowest quarter of the boys' tests in Su- 
periority score, while bring in the top quarter in In- 
feriority. 

Following Sweet’s method the number of boys in the insti- 
tutional, foster home and general popuhtion tvho have obtained 
types of scores indicative of emotional and behavior problems is 
presented in Table 36, 

vSwertT Lerniie. of. eii , 10 5 ; »l.o «/ Dirntioia, K. V. Assoc,.- 

lion Press, 5-6 
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Table 36. Spcdal Type# o? Scores on the Personal Attitudes Teat 



Table 36 shows that nine msUturional, six foster home and three 
of the ceneral population boys obtained scores of 30 points less 
in Self-Criticism than in Criticism of the Average Boy. According 
to Sweet >• this type of score is opt to indicate a boy who. m the 
opinion o’f a psychiatrist, will not accept blame for Ins faults, who 
is unpopular and who is making a poor group adjustaent. It is to 
be noMd that the number of insritotional boys (tune) thus classrf, 
equals the combined number of foster home and general popula- 
tion bo}-s. 

A CTcater number of instilurional bo>-s— 13, Table 36 also re- 
tc have scores of 30 points and over in Self-Cntiasm. Cntiasm 
oftL Average Boy, and Feding of Difference. The foster home 
and gcncnd mutations have but five and tivo boys, resijctlvcly. 
n a boy ivho IS lonesome, feels in- 

frarl U tempted to run away, likes to be by himself, is bashful »d 
secure, is te p percentage of institubonal boys thus 

LSrhedTeS;sTo"ur;;ke Seisms made of institu.ioial 


Ibid. 
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children and of institutions themselves by writers in the field of 
child welfare.-® 

No appreciable difference is observed among the groups on the 
next type of score, namely, 30 points more in Superiority than in 
Inferiority. All three populations offer large numbers, the foster 
home group offering the greatest number, 16. Both the institutional 
and general populations have an identical number \vith such scores. 
This type of score denotes a high feeling of superiority, a too 
great confidence in one's own ability. It is interesting to note that 
in the mean scores on Superiority in Table 2S the institutional and 
foster home groups are nearly identical, while the general popu- 
lation has a lower mean score. Here, however, the number of boys 
in the institutional and general populations with a high feeling of 
superiority is identical, while the foster home population offers the 
greatest number of boys with a high feeling of superiority. 

Sweet found that boys in the lowest quartile of scores on Su- 
periority and at the same time in the highest quartile on Inferiority 
are apt to be boys with a great feeling of inferiority or inadequacy. 
They lack confidence in their own ability. Seven institutional, two 
foster home and four general population boys are thus classified 
in Table 36. The superior number of Institutional boys with such 
scores confirms the observations made in discussing the mean scores 
of the institutional and general population boys on Inferiority 
(Table 25). A critical ratio of complete reliability (Table 26) re- 
vealed the former group as possessing a significantly greater feeling 
of inferiority than the general population children. 

It is interesting to note that the above-mentioned scores agree 
in certain instances with observations made in the case records of 
the institutional and foster home boys. The overt delinquency 


“Cooper, John M., Children't InstUutioHS. 116, 17S, 179. 

Coates, Elizabeth, “What Orduiaiy Life Experiences Should Be Provided 
for the Institutional Child”, 321-326. 

Marie, Sister, “Planning for the Onld’s Future”, 421-426. 

Reeder, Rudolph R , Trainmp YotUh for th€ New Social Order, 65 ff. 
Williams, R. R , ‘The Effects on Perscmality and Social Attitudes of Insti- 
tutional Placement”, 231-238 
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record of seven institutional and 10 foster home boys, as revealed in 
the case records, is as follows: 


Instimtional Boys : 


Foster Home Boys: 


{ 1. Stealing money. 

2. Shoplifting; member of a bad gang. 

3. Stealing, shoplifting; member of a gang. . 

4. Ran away from institntion {3 boys) 

5. Problem child. 

1. Ran away (5 boys) 

2. Problem in school. 

3. Behavior problem at home and at school. 

4 . Problem in school and destructive of 
school property. 

5. Stealing. 

<5. Petty stealing; truancy; destructive. 


In the classification of special types of scores considered indica- 
tive of problem boys (Table 36) all seven institutional boys are 
included in one or the other of the classificadons. In three cases 
the boys were included in dvo separate classifications. With the 
foster home children, however, there is agreement in only three 
instances between the special types of scores in Table 36. and the 
case record reports concerning the boys. 

•Mention must be made here of another finding of Sweet. 
Through the correlation of scores on the Personal Attitude Tests, 
with scores on tests of honesty, eta, in the Character Education In- 
quiry Tests mendoned at the outset of this Chapter, he found that 
boys with a score of over 20 in Deviation from the Group Idea of 
the Right are apt to be quite unpopular rvith their fellows, to be 
non-cooperative and dishonest in school. Similar indications were 
found for boys with scores ot 8 or under on Soaal Insight. The 
present study, however, does not agree with this finding. Boys wi* 
scores of over 20 in Deviadon from the Group Idea of the Right 
number 43 in the institutional, 45 in the foster home, and 50 m the 
general populadon. As the whole general population group and 
aearlv the whole institutional and foster home groups are thus 
classified, it does not seem possible that such a condusion is war- 
mnted for the eaperimenta! populatfons of our study. The same 
holds true for the similar conclusion drawn from low Soaal In- 
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sight scores (8 and under). Only two boys are thus classified in 
our study and these are in the general population. 

Summary 

A comparison of the mean scores of the institutional, foster 
home and general populations on tlie several categories of the 
Personal Attitudes Test for Younger Boys, revealed our insti- 
tutional children as more critical of themselves and of others than 
the other two groups. In addition, they appeared to have a greater 
feeling of being different from other boys, and a-greater feeling of 
inferiority than either the foster home or general population chil- 
dren. The mean scores of the institutional and foster home groups 
on Superiority and Social Insight were, however, nearly identical. 
Both groups had a greater feeling of superiority and lower social 
insight than the children llriog at home. In the case of the insti- 
tutional children this slight feeling of superiority was counter- 
balanced by a high feeling of inferiority. Further, it was found 
that the general population deviated most from the common ideal 
set by the “Hypothetical Average Boy” on the Group Idea of the 
Right, while the institutional group approximated most closely this 
common ideal. The foster home population approached more 
closely the general than the institutional population on this category. 

In the comparisons made of the mean scores it was further 
pointed out that the foster home boys on all the categories of the 
test, except Superiority and Social Insight, approximated closely 
the general population scores. The critical ratios of the differences 
in their mean scores revealed these differences to be chance dif- 
ferences. A high critical ratio was, nevertheless, obtained on 
Deviation from the Group Idea of the Right, namely 2.70. Ratios 
of complete reliability (3.00 and over) between the institutional 
and general population mean scores on the other hand, revealed the 
institutional children as feeling significantly different from and 
inferior to other boys coupled with a low degree of sodal insight 
These findings, we have pointed out, are in agreement with the 
statements of writers in the fidd of child welfare. A critical ratio 
of 5.47 was also obtained for the observed differences on De- 
viation from the Group Idea of the Right. Critical ratios superidK.- 
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to 2.00 were found on Self Criticism, and Criticism of Others, 
while on Superiority the ratio exceeded 1.00. 

In an attempt to account for the contrast between the foster home 
and general population mean scores on the one hand, and the insti- 
tutional mean scores on the other hand, the data of the test were 
analyzed in reference to hnotvn factors in the environment of the 
boys. These factors were as follows: 

1. Years under care in an institution or foster home 

2. Intelligence 

3. School grade 

4. Nationality 

5. Marital status of parents 

6. Occupation of father 

7. Size of families 

8. Order of sibship, or relative position of the boy in his family. 

In no instance was it possible to discover a relationship between 
these factors and the scores on the several categories of the test. 

In a few instances, however, consistent tendencies together with 
critical ratios positive in ascendent’ were noted in the relationship 
of some factors to scores on separate categories of the test. In 
■ these instances further investigation of the relationships involved 
is ^varranted. 

The special types of scores which Sweet found indicative of 
emotional and behavior problems in boys were in dose agreement 
in certain instances with observations made in the case records of 
the institutional and foster home boys. Seren institutional boys, 
and three of the 10 foster home boys, who were spoken of in case 
records as presenting emotional and behavior problems, were in- 
duded in at least one dassification of spedal types of scores. In 
addition, these special types of scores confirmed, in all but one in- 
stance, observations made in discussing the mean scores obtained 
on the separate categories of the test. The scores on Sodal In- 
sight and Deviation from the Group Idea of the Right, which Sweet 
found indicative of a boy who is unpopular, non-cooperative, and 
dishonest in school, did not, however, hold for this study. 
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Attitudes Towards the Family Situation 

In the preceding chapters wc have discussed certain non- 
intellectual traits of the three groups o£ boys who are subjects of 
this study. These traits, as they were revealed through the stand- 
ardized tests employed as tools in the study, were classified and the 
results analyzed statistically in order tliat significant differences and 
likenesses might be revealed. At the condusion of this part of the 
study, ho\ve%’er, there remained certain lines of inquiry which the 
author was desirous of pursuing and for which there seemed to be 
no well standardized procedure. 

The Interview Method 

For this part of the study, therefore, the method of the inter- 
view was employed. An effort was made to secure some uni- 
formity of procedure since 150 subjects were to be approached. 
A list was first made of all the items of information which the 
author wished to include in his inquiry. This list was prepared after 
consultation with his advisers and with many persons, both re- 
ligious and lay, engaged in work with dependent children. When 
this list was complete an intervie^v form was prepared, designed 
to elicit response from the subjects to the items of inquiry which 
had been listed. The form was then presented to six institutional 
boys in separate individual interviews in order to test its prac- 
ticality It was found that the time required for each interview 
ranged from 20 to 30 mmotes. Further examination of the results 
assured the author that satisfactory responses to the inquiry items 
could be obtained in this manner. The schedule was then reduced 
to its final form. The instructions appearing at the top of the 
mimeographed sheet were as follows ; 

Here are a number of statements which 1 want you to read 
carefully. After reading each statement look over the 
items below the statement and see which ones appeal to 
103 
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you more than others. Make your choire as directed in the 
statement and tell me what it is.* 

A number of items of inquiry contained in the schedule were in- 
tended to reveal something of the cliild's interest in his family sit- 
uation, his attitude towards that situation, and his interpretaUon 
of iL It was hoped also to gain some idea of his attitude towards 
his own parents and siblings and towards those who were giving 
him care in the cases where he was not cared for by his o\vn 
parents. Seven statements in all were centered about this line of 
inquiry. The responses are classified and presented in the remain- 
ing section of this chapter. The result of other lines of inquiry 
will be presented in the chapters which follow. 

The author is fully aware of the limitations of this method of 
approach to his subjea, that is, the informal interview method. 
He recognizes the fact that much of the information received is of 
a subjective nature and that it is not subject to external checks. 
For this reason, therefore, he cannot claim for his results a high 
degree 6f reliability. However he does make claim to the fact that 
the method of approach to his 'inquiry was easy and informal and 
that some incentive was provided for telling the truth. Further- _ 
more, as the pages which follow will show, there were many oc- 
casions to ch^ within the data themselves. These checks on the 
whole showed a fairly logical and consistent picture of the re- 
lations which the author was attempting to depict. 

Family Interests and Affections 

We will now consider the first item of inquiry studied through 
the interview, the family interests and affections, the thoughts of 
home and of parents, revealed by the subjects of the study. This 
line of inquiry was proposed in an attempt to discover if the attitude 
of the institutional and foster home bo)rs towards their own families 
and their interest in them differs appreciably from this same at- 
titude and interest of tin? Soys who have been Jiving continuously 
in the homes of their own parents. Fire statements were designed 


'cf Appendix: Standardixed Interview. 
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to obtain this information, the first of which, a choice of holidays, 
we will now consider. 


CUOICE OP HOLIDAYS 

An analysis of the statement relating to holidays, presented with 
the hope that some bits of information might be secured regarding 
the child’s family interests and attitudes, is described here: 

Here are a number of holidays. There are certain ones that every- 
body likes in preference to others. Underline your first choice and 
mark it "1”; your second choice and mark it “2'’; your third choice 
and mark it "d". If the one you like best is not listed below, write 
It in. 

Washington's Birthday Mother's Day Labor Day 

Fourth of July Columbus Day Easter 

Lincoln's Birthday Memorial Day Father’s Day 

In this list of holidays no mention is made of Thanksgiving, 
Oiristmas, or New Year's Day. These popular holidays were 
omitted from the list to give the children every opportunity of 
choosing Mother's Day and Father’s Day. Some of the boys, as 
may be seen in Table 37, availed themselves of the opportunity of 
adding these holidays to the list. Christmas alone was added by 
nine institutional and four general population boys. Twelve foster 
home children made varied choices of all three, 10 adding Christ- 
mas, one Thanksgiving and another Thanksgiving, Christmas, and 
New Year’s. 

A study of this Table (37) reveals a marked similarity behveen 
the foster home and general population groups' choice of holidays. 
Father’s Day and Washington's Birthday occupy the same position 
of importance in each group. With the institutional population 
these same holidays appear in a different order, e g., Easter 
Mother’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Fourth of July, and 
Father’s Day. In all populations it is to be noted that over half 

of the boys made Mother’s Day one of their three choices 38 in the 

general population, 33 in the foster home, and 26 in the institutional 
population. Mother’s Day, however, ranlra first in the foster home 
and general population choices but it is second to Easter in the 
choices of our institutional group. Father’s Day. on the other hand 
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Table 37. Choice of Holidays 


Institutional Group 

Foster Home Group 

General Population 
Group 


Total 


Total 


Total 

Holidays 

Choices 

Holidays 

Choices 

Holidays 

Choices 


150 


150 


150 

Easter 

43 

Mather’s Day.. 

33 

Mother's Day. 

38 

Mother's Day... 

26 

Foster 

28 

Easter 

36 

Washington’s 


Fourth of July. 

23 

Fourth of July. 

32 

Birthday 

22 

Father's Day... 

21 

Father's Day... 

17 

Fourth of July. . 

19 

Washington’s 


Washington’s 


Father’aDay.. . 

11 

Birthday. . . . 

14 

Birthday, , . . 

11 

Christmas 

9 

Christmas 

12 

Memorial Day. 


Lincoln’s 


Lincoln’s , 


rTVin«tTno« 


Birthday.... 

9 

Birthday. . . . 

7 

Lincoln’s 


Memorial Day.. 

7 

Memorial Day 

6 

Birthday.... 


Columbus Day.. 

3 

ThanlsgiviDg. . 

2 

Labor Day. . . . 


Idbor Day 

1 

Columbus Day. 

2 

Columbus Day. 

1 



Labor Day. . . . 

1 





New Year’s 






Day 





received but a small number of the children’s choices. Further 
study of the three choices shows that 17 foster home, 16 general 
population, and but seven institutional children made a choice of 
both Mother's Day and Father’s Day. It appears, then, that 
Mother’s Day and Father’s Day are not as popular with the insti- 
tutional children as they are with the other two groups. What is 
more we have 20 members of the iosUtutional population, 13 fos- 
ter home and 10 general population boys who made no choice at all 
of these family days. , 

The evident popularity of Easter in all populations may be 
traced to the fact that all our intervi«vs were given just previous 
to and following the Easter season. 

CHOICE OF HEEOES 

In our second approach to this line of inquiry there were listed 
the names of 16 men. The children tvere instructed to make a first. 
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second and third choice of those whom they wish to be like when 
grown up. Tlie statement is as follmvs : 


All boys usually ha\e in mind a man whom they wish to be like 
when they grow up. From the list below make your first choice, 
>our second choice, your third choice. If your preferences are not 
listed below, write them in. 

Eddie Kickenback-er At Smith Thomas Edison Your Father 

John D. Rockfeller Joe reruier Charlie Chaplin The Chaplain (Priest) 

Your Foster Father Diary Dean The Minister President Roosevelt 

George Washington Mussolini Bobby Jones Henry Ford 


"Your Father” for all groups, and "Your Foster Father,” in ad- 
dition, for tlie foster home boys, were placed in this list to see the 
extent to which Either and foster father appear in what might be 
termed a choice of bojhood heroes. 

A composite of first, second and thin) choices of men they wish 
to be like when they grow up appears in Table 38. 


Table 38. Choice of Heroes 


Instimtloeal Group 

Foster Home Group 

General Population 
Group 


Total 


Total 


Total 

Name 

Choices 

150 

Name 

Choices 

150 

Name 

Choices 

160 

Rickenbacker.. . 

26 

Dean . ■ 

27 

Rickenbacker 

31 

Dean 

23 

Washington. 

21 

Pnest 

23 


22 

Roosevelt . 

16 

lidison 

20 

Fftlher 

20 

Father 

12 

Dean . . . 

19 

Edison 

IS 

Foster k'atber 

9 

Father 

11 

Washington . . 

12 

Ford • • 

9 

Roosevelt 

9 

Smith . . . 

6 

Rickenbacker 

9 

Washington. . 

8 

Jones ... 

6 

E^son 

8 

Fenner ... . 

7 

Chaplain (Priest) 

6 

Fenner .... 

8 

Rockfeller .... 

7- 

Ford 

4 

Priest 

6 

Jones 


Fenner 

3 

Minister. . . 

6 

Ford 





6 



Rockfeller .. . 

2 

Smith . . . 

3 

Smith 


Special choices 

4 

Jones. . . 
Chaplin ... . 
Spedal dunces 

3 

3 

4 

Special choices 
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Romantic heroes occupy first place in the choices of all the chil- 
dren, Table 38 reveals. Father, however, was given fourth place 
in the institutional and foster home group choices and fifth place 
in the general population total choices. Almost 'the same number of 
children in the foster home and general populations made a 
clioice of their father. From this it appears that he is more of 
a hero rvith the institutional boys than with the other ftvo groups. 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, however, is the hero who received 
the greatest number of choices in both the institutional and general 
population, with Dizzj’ Dearr, the glamorous figure of baseball, 
occupying a similar position in the choices of the foster home 
children. Dizzy Dean and President Roosevelt in the institutional, 
George Washington and President Roosevelt in the foster home, 
and the Priest, Thomas Edison, and Dizzy Dean in the general 
population, rank ahead of the boys' father in the respective groups. 

In our foster home population the proximity of foster father to 
the boys’ own father is worthy of note. Nine boys made him one ' 
of their choices, thus placing him next to tlieir father on the list 
of total choices. Five of these nine boys had also made a choice 
of their own father. Worthy of note also is the choice of chaplain 
by six institutional boys. For this group the chaplain of the insti- 
tution in a sense occupies the position of foster father. Father 
was also the choice of hvo of these children. This popularitj' 
of religious superiors, in the person of priest and minister, is 
also evident in the other populations, 12 foster home and 23 
general population children making such a choice. In the latter . 
group priest ranks second in popularity. 

Of all the names submitted for consideration only one was 
passed over completely by all the cluldren. Premier Mussolini 
failed to receive a mention. On the other hand four institutional, 
rivo foster home, and one general population boys made clioices 
of persons not included in the submitted list. The institutional 
boys added the following names to their list: Cliff Montgomery 
(former Columbia University football star), Colonel Charles Lind- 
bergh, Buffalo Bill, and the name of a frequent wsitor at one 
of the institutions. Rudy Vallee, Major Bowes, Jimmy Foxx 
(first baseman of the Boston Red Soxteseball team), and Colonel 
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Charles Lindbergh were mentioned by the two foster home boys. 
Eddie Cantor was the sole addition to the general population list. 

PERSONS POR WHOM THEY WOULD CARE MOST TO OO SOMETHING 

A motive of love, designed to reveal family interests and affec- 
tions, was introduced in statement “3.” This statement reads as 
follows : 

It is often said of Iws that they will do anything for someone they 
love. Here is a list of persons you know very well. For whom 
would you care most to run errands, help with their work, do a favor, 
etc,? Make your first, second, and third choice. If such a person is 
not listed below, write in who he or she is. 

Athletic Director Foster Father Mother Sister Teacher 

•Sisters in Institution Miruster Uncle Aunt Father 

Chaplain (PriesO Chum Broflier Foster Mother Cbunsin 

Those persons whom the children would care to aid in every 
way are presented in Table 39. In this Table the three choices 
are considered jointly. 


Table S9. Person for Whom the Cmdren Would Care Most to do Something 


Institutional Group 

Faster Home Group 

General Population 
Group 


Total 


Total 


Total 

Persons 

Choices 

Persons 

Choices 

Faisons 

Choices 


160 


160 


160 

Mother 

43 

Mother. . . 

33 

Mother . . . 

46 

Father 

53 

Foster Mother 

17 

Father ... . 

40 

Brother 

16 

Sister 

IS 

Priest 

22 

Sisters in Inst.. . 

14 

Teadier • ■ 

16 

Teacher 

15 

Sister 

13 

Father .... 

n 

Brother . ... 

g 







Unde 

7 

Foster Father 

11 

Chum 


Chaplain (Priest) 

5 

Priest 

10 

Uncle 

4 

Counsin .... 

3 

Mii^ter 

7 

Aunt 


Athletic Director 

8 

Chum 

S 

Counsin 


Chvan 

2 

Athl. DuectOT. 

3 









Special Choices. 

1 

Aunt 

2 





Cousin . 

Z 





Special Choices. 

a 

-■ 
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This question brought forth very clearly the thought of parents 
and of family in the minds of our institutional and.foster home 
children. In all three groups mother ranks first in their choices, 
with father m second place in the institutional and general popu- 
lations. In the choices of the foster home diildren father ranks 
fifth. In our first statement (Holidays), it will be remembered 
that the foster home group approached more closely the choices 
of the boys livdng at home than did our institutional population. 
Here, however, the order is reversed. This maj' be due to the 
proximity of foster mother and foster father to the children's 
own parents in the total choices of this group. It is well to 
mention here the choices of the tw'o foster home boys who have 
adopted the family name of their foster parents to whom they refer 
as mother and father. In replying to statements **1” and “2” 
these boys made no reference to mother and father. In the ques- 
tion under consideration, however, one chose both mother and 
father, and the other chose mother. 

An analysis of the individual replies to this question shows that 
in the foster home group we have seven boys nho made choices 
from their natural and foster families. An additional se\*eo mem- 
bers of this same group induded both foster mother and foster 
father in their choices, while another made all three choices within 
his foster home, e.g., foster mother, foster father, foster grand- 
parents. Foster grandparents is one of the three special choices 
made by this group of boys. The other trvo are foster sister and 
stepbrother. The one spedal choice noted in the institutional popu- 
lation is the wsitor to the institution alreadj- referred to in dis- 
cussing Table 38. It is to be noted, also, that se%-en institutional 
children made choices from both thdr natural and foster families 
(Sisters in institution and chaplain). All together these boys 
made 19 mentions of their foster family as compared to 28 in 
the other dependent group. 

A further study of this same Table shows eddence of the great 
affection among siblings in our dependent groups. These, how- 
ever, rank much below pnest and teacher in the choices of the 
diildren living with their own parents. This further note of 
strength in the family ties of our dependent groups is greatly 
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enhanced by a detailed study of the several choices made by all 
the children in replying to this question. In the institutional group 

17 children made all three of their choices \vithin their immediate 
family circle of mother, father, sister, and brother, and another 

18 chose both mother and father. In the foster home population 
but nine children made all three choices within their own family, 
while six more chose both mother and father. Ten of the boys 
living at home made their family the sole object of their choices, 
with an additional 27 choosing both mother and father. In con- 
sidering the total number of choices within the children's own 
families, then, our institutional group ranks second to the general 
population. In the individual replies it is also interesting to note 
that the children’s own families appear at least once in the choices 
of all 50 members of our general population, of 49 members of 
the institutional population, and of 47 members of the foster home 
group. The one institutional child not included in this classih* 
cation made a choice of Mother’s Day and Father’s Day in state- 
ment "1 of the three foster home boys, one had made a similar 
choice in statement “1,” another chose Mother’s Day, while the 
third failed to mention his family in his replies to this section of 
our inquiry. None of these children made a choice of their father 
in the second statement 

One institutional child said that he wished he had an unde to 
run errands for. According to his own statement he chose unde 
with this in mind. 

PERSONS TO WHOM THEY WOULD GO TO FOR ADVICE 

Another statement intended to reveal family attitudes and in- 
terests follows: 

If you had something very important to decide to whom would you 
go for advice? Mark your first, secona^ and third choice If the 
person to whom you would go for advice is not listed below, write in 
who he or she is 

Sisters of Institution Father Chaplain (Priest) A Stranger Teacher 

Favorite Chum Brother Foster Mother Minister Mother 

Superintendent Sister Foster Father Relatives Nobody 
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This list is very similar to that included in the preceding in- 
quiry. Aunt, Uncle, and Cousin of the preceding statement, how- 
ever, arc combined into Relatives here. Athletic Director is also 
missing from this list. Superintendent (distinct from chaplain in 
one institution cooperating in this study), Stranger, and Nobody, 
which did not appear in the preceding statement, might as well 
have been omitted here since they failed to elidt any response from 
the children.. The persons to whom the children reported they 
would go for advice appear in Table 40. 


Table 40. Persona to Whom the ChSdrea Would Go for Adnee 


• lostitutiona] Gnup 

Foster Borne Group 

General Populatioa 
Group 


Total 




Total 

Persons 

Choices 

Persons 

R|B!3 


Choices 


160 


|g| 

ilHIIH 

160 

.M. 



$2 















Sisters fn Inst... 

21 

Foster Mother, 

17 

Teacher 

21 




14 






8 












6 



Favorite Chum. 

4 

Favorite Chum. 

e 





Brother 

E 





Relsrivcs 

4 





Special Choices. 

6 




Examination of this Table reveals that mother and father rank 
first and second in the choices of all three populations. In total 
choices made of mother and father we again see the institutional 
group closer to the general population. A study of the individual 
replies shows that in our institutional and foster home popula- 
tions three boys made all three of their choices within their own 
families, 21 chose both mother and father, and three made t\vo 
choices from other members of their immediate families. In 
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our general ^pulation three *boys also made their choices within 
their own families, with 34 selecting both mother and father, and 
two others choosing tivo other members of their families. All 
members of our general population made at least one mention of 
their families in their choices. We have, however, three institu- 
tional and 10 foster home children who made no choice from 
within their family circle. What is more, two of these ten foster 
home boys made no choice of foster parents. The two foster 
home children who speak of their foster parents as their real par- 
ents, it should be noted, chose both mother and father. 

As has already been mentioned, our foster home children made 
fewer choices of their own parents. This fact might again be 
attributed to the presence of foster mother and foster father in 
the submitted list. Both foster parents follow teacher in Table 40, 
receiving approximately one-fifth of the total choices made. In 
our other dependent group the chaplain and Sisters in the insti- 
tution received nearly a third of the total choices, being second 
only to the boys’ own parents. From this we are not warranted 
in concluding that these persons, who in their way serve as sub- 
stitute parents In the institutions, enjoy the great confidence of 
the children. All that we can say is that these boys made more 
choices in their favor. 

In the institutional and general population choices, in Table 40, 
no additions were made by the children to the list submitted to 
them. In the foster home group, however, six additional choices 
are noted. The six spedal choices are for the principal of the 
school (five boys) and stepbrother. Stepbrother was also one 
of the choices in the prccedit^ section of the inquiry. 


?FRSONS TO WHOM THEY WOULD GIVE 

In another statement the inquiiy* presented a hypothetical 
case: Let us say you are a milltonaire and jou liave to give auTiy 
half of your money. To whom would you give the largest sum? 
Again a list of persons was presetU^, a list to which they 
add other names if they so desired. Here, however, only one 
choice was given. To the following list only two additions were 
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made by our institutional group, and one by both the foster home 
and general populations. The submitted list of persons follows: 

Sisters in Institution Diaplain (Priest) Foster Parents Minister Brother 
Mother and Father Superintendent Relatives Teacher Sister 


In Table 41 the responses of the children are presented. 


Table 41. Persons to Whom the ChOdren Would Give Away the Largest 
Sum of Money They had to Give Away 


Institutional Group 

Foster Home Group 

General Population 
Group 


Total 


Total 


Total 

Persons 

Choices 

Persons 

Choices 

Persons 

Choices 


60 


60 


60 

Mother and 


&(otber and 


Mother and 





29 ' 


43 

Sisters in lost.. 

6 

Foster Parents. 

7 

Priest 

6 




6 






3 



Chaplain (Priest) 

2 

Brother 

2 









To a Home for 


Relatives 

1 



Children 

1 

TotiePoor.... 

1 



To the Poor. .. . 

1 






It will be noted in Table 41 that mother and father head the 
list in the choices of each population. Thirty-five institutional, 
29 foster home, and 43 general population bo^-s made this cJiotce. 
Here, again, we see the institutional group approximating more 
closely the choices of the tx^-s livii^ at home. Of the two foster 
home boys whom we have already referred to as considering 
their foster parents their real parents, one chose mother and 
father, the other the minister. Those under whose care our de- 
pendent children are (Sisters ia institutions, chaplain, foster par- 
ents) received seven choices in each of these groups, ranking 
next to the children’s own parents. Of interest here are the spe- 
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cial choices in each group. One child in each population would 
give the largest sum of money “To the Poor,” with another in- 
stitutional child spedfying “To a Home for Children.” If these 
boys were millionaires, the less fortunate of this world would 
be first in their minds. 

If we look back over the replies given to this battery of five 
questions it seems that we are justified in saying that the family 
interests of our dependent groups, insofar as our inquiry reveals 
these interests, compare very favorably with the non-dependent 
group, that is the boys living at home. In addition, the interests 
of the institutional group appear to approximate more nearly 
the interests of the boys living at home than do the interests of the 
foster home group. It is interesting to note that of the 150 mem- 
bers of our experimental population but one child failed to make 
at least one mention of his own family. This foster home child 
in his replies to later statements, however, manifests affection for 
his family, desiring to find his parents and to return to them. Of 
the 650 choices made by each group of boys, we have in the institu- 
tional group 278, in the foster home group 242, and in the general 
population 302 choices of persons within the boys' own families. 


Attitude of the Institutional anp Foster Home Children 

TOWARD TUEIR NATURAL HOMES 

Pursuing further our study of the children’s attitude towards 
the family situation we now ask, “What is the attitude of these 
institutional and foster home children toward their natural home?” 
Statement “14” and one item of statement “9” were intended for 
the dependent groups since would obviously have less mean- 
ing for hoys living with their own parents. 


their desire to return home 

In statement “9” — 1 would V&e God to . . . — , the hoys were 
allowed rtvo choices from the following list, substituting other re- 
quests if they so desired. 

I would like God to ■. 
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Make me a great aWator 

Give me a college education 

Return me to my parents 

Make me good so I can go to heaven when I die 

Make me a movie star 

It is easy to see that “Return me to my 'parents” is the item in 
this list which nught reveal the boys' attitude to%vard their natural 
home. Twenty institutional and 31 foster home boys made this 
one of their requests. “Return me to my parents,” however, ranks 
second to "Make me good so I can go to heaven when I die" (41 
choices) in the foster home group, and third to this same choice 
(48 choices) in the institubonaf group. We have one foster home 
child who made a special request “To stay with my foster par- 
ents.” The other requests in this population were; “Give me a 
college education” (18); “Make me a great aviator” (eight); 
“Make me a movie star" (one). Twenty-three institutional boys 
requested of God to “Give me a college edvcation" ; eight requested 
“Iklake me a great aviator," and one “Make me a movie star.” 

We have, then, 31 foster home children who would like to re- 
turn to their parents as compared to 20 institutional children. 
Could it be that our foster home group feel less secure in their 
foster homes than do the children in the institutions? Or could 
it be that the children chosen for institutional placement are those 
whose family ties are less strong? We cannot answer these 
questions. It can be noted here, however, that in replyng to the 
first five statements our institutional group manifested a slightly 
greater interest in and affection for their families than did tlie 
foster home group. That some boys in each population did not 
express a choice to return to their parents is not an indication, 
of the lack of a desire to be rvilh their families. Of the 30 insti- 
tutional children who did not make this request we have II who, 
in replying to statement “14,” said that they wanted to ^^s^t their 
parents, three more would like to visit their mothers, three their 
fathers, one a sister, and one relati\’es. This makes a total of 19 
of these 30 children who exprrased some desire to be with their 
families. When these same 30 boys, in statement "16,” were 
asked, “If three wishes were to be granted you. what would they 
be?" 16 of them made requests concerning their immediate family, 
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often associated witli a desire to see them or to be with them. 
The individual requests are as follows: 


To return to my home (two boys) 

To return to my parents (three boys) 

To go to my parents again 
To see my parents again 
To visit my mother 
To have my dead mother bacd; again 
To have my father alive again 
To see my grandmother 
To have my parents well taken care of 
To have my parents get along well in life 
To have my father go to heaven when he dies; To 
see nw dead mother again 
That my family go to heaven 
To have my parents go to heaven 

A similar result is obtained from a study of choices made by 
the 19 foster home children who made no request to return to 
their patents in statement “9.” Three of these boys in replying to 
statement “14” said they \vanted to visit their mother and father, 
three their mothers, one his father, and another a sister. What 
is more, the boy who asked to stay with his foster parents made a 
choice of both Mother’s Day and Father’s Day in statement “1“ 
and a choice of father in statement “2.” In stating their wishes in 
statement “16” eleven of these 19 children made requests similar 
to those of the institutional children, thus revealing the presence 
of a deep family sentiment. The individual wishes are r 


To return to my parents (two boys) 

To see my parents (two boys) 

To be home with mother (two boys) 

To live with my parents 

To find my mother and father 

To be loved by my parents 

To see my mother in heaven 

To give my mother and father some money 


Besides these requests we have the wishes of two boys in this 
group to stay with their foster larents, while another who con- 
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siders his foster parents his real parents made two requests rela- 
tive to them, namely, "That my mother not work so hard,” and 
"That my father get a car." 

From all the above considerations it tvnuld seem that both otir 
institutional and foster home children havi a well marked intcre-st 
in and affection for their parents. In many cases these parent-- 
no longer maintain a home. 


their desire to visit 

In statement "14” the children were asked, “If you could go 
out visiting any place or person W’herc woult! you like most to go ?” 
Of our institutional boys 16 would like to visit both parents, 
seven their mother, three their father, nvo a sister, and one a 
brotlier. There are, then, 29 who would like to visit members 
of their immediate family. An additional five said they would 
like to visit relatives. In our foster home group 23 would visit 
their immediate familj- — 13 both parents, five their mother, four 
their father, and one a sister— the parents either together or sep- 
arately receiving the greatest preference. Two other boys would 
visit relatives. In this question, as in the first five, our institutional 
group manifested a greater interest in the members of their own 
family than did the foster home group. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that the institutional children are less free to visit 
outside the institution, visiting by them being restricted to certain 
holidays and within a definite radius of the institution. Given 
the opportunity of visiting, then, thdr desire might turn more 
quickly towards home. This, however, is simple conjecture. 

The choices made by the remaining 16 institutional and 25 
foster home children were for visits to places or persons other 
than members of their own family or relatives. A study of the 
indiWdual replies of the foster home children shows that a lisit 
to places was first in their desires, 19 desiring to visit various 
cities, states, countries, and places of interest. Six expressed a 
wish to visit President Roosevdt, Sunday school teacher, a friend, 
a pal, and the “girl friend." Only three institutional children 
made a similar choice of President Roosevelt, Dizzy Dean, and a 
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priest visitor to the institution. Thirteen in the institutional group 
would like to visit aties, states, countries, and places of interest. 


Family and Social Contacts of the Institutional and 
Foster Home Children 

Both the institutional and foster home boys, we know, have 
been removed from their natural homes and placed in substitute 
homes. We have already noted that but two institutional and 
four foster home children are full orphans, the remaining members 
of each population group having at least one parent living. In our 
previous presentation we have shown that these children still 
think of home and parents. Now we ask: "Do the parents still 
think of their children?; Do these children ever see their parents, 
relatives or friends?; Do they ever receive letters or presents 
from them?; Or have these boys been placed in institutions or 
foster homes only to be forgotten by members of their family?” 
We speak of a parent’s, or even a relative's love for and interest 
in a child, and a child’s love for and interest in his parents and 
relatives as something natural to both, as a bond of union that 
time should further strengthen. Regardless, then, of the environ- 
ment from which most of these children come, we ask: "Has this 
bond been strengthened or weakened while under care? ; Have the 
parents or other members of the family tried to link the past to 
the present, tried to preserve family lies by visits to the child, 
or by letters and presents to him?" And the child, on the other 
hand, "Has he done his part by visiting his family, or relatives, 
or by rvriting to them?” This is what we mean by the family 
and sodal contacts of our dependent populations, consideration of 
which motivated the present inquiry. 

In the course of his inteniew with the child the author en- 
deavored to find out if the dependent children have visitors and 
who they are; if the children make visits themselves and whom 
they visit; Irom whom they recrive and to whom they write 
letters; and from whom they receive presents, if any. In an 
effort to obtain frank replies no information was recorded in 
the child’s presence. Most of the boys seemed most willing to 
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talk about their parents, relatives anJ friends. We had, hdivevcr, 
15 institutional and 11 foster home children who appeared dis- 
turbed at the mention of parents or relatives. After a slight 
hesitation, however, these boys, too, were willing to give the de- 
sired information. 

The information volunteered by these children is to be pre- 
sented as follows : the children’s visitors and visits, the children’s 
correspondence and correspondents, and those from whom they 
receive gifts. In no case was it possible to verify the boys’ state- 
ments in detail because records on these points are not main- 
tained by either the institutions or the foster care agencies. The 
data on our foster home group, furthermore, are limited to 48 
boys because the other two children, questioning revealed, con- 
sider their foster parents their real parents. Although not adopted 
by their foster parents these children have assumed their family 
name. The natural parents of these boys are still I/Wng (sepa- 
rated in one instance, deserting father In the other) but the boys 
never have any contact with them. 

VISITORS AND VISITS 

From the replies of these boys we find that our institutional chil- 
dren have more members of their families, relatives, and friends 
.visit them, but do less visiting in return, than the foster home 
children. Forty-six institutional boys have these visitors but only 
nine return the visits. In the foster home population 34 boys have 
these same visitors, and 22 visit themselves. The small percentage 
of visiting by the institutional children is due to the fact that 
their visiting is restricted to certain holidays, and within a definite 
radius of the institutions. 

A study of the visitors of our institutional children reveals 
that of these 46 boys, 29 have visits from one or both parents, 
sometimes accompanied by other members of the family or rela- 
tives. An additional 10 children have visits from their brothers 
and sisters. A complete list of the visitors to each child follows : 

Mother and father, induding step-parents (thirteen 
boys) 

Mother and father and sister (two boys) 
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Mother, father and aunt (one boyj 
Mother, father and unde (one boy) 

Mother (three boys) 

Mother and sister (one boy) 

Mother and aunt (hvo boys) 

Father (four boys) 

Father, sister and friends (one boy) 

Father and brother (one boy) 

Brother (one boy) 

Brother and unde (one boy) 

Brothers and sisters (hvo boys) 

Sister (three boys) 

Sister, grandmother, aunt and unde (one boy) 

Sister and relatives (two boys) 

Aunt and unde (two boys) 

Aunt and cousin (one boy) 

Aunt (two boys) 

Friends (two boys) 

The frequency of these visits, however, varies considerably. 
Twenty-four of these children hate visitors every or nearly every 
visiting Sunday (once a month), while 20 more have visitors "quite 
often," "once in a while," "often,” "seldom," "several times a year," 
and “once a year.” One boy has had one visit from a brother in 
two years, and another from an aunt and unde once in three years. 

Of the visits made by the nine members of this group— five to 
patents, two to father, one to a brother, another to a brother 
and an unde — six have been on holidays, one twice a year, an- 
other has visited his parents but once, and the last one said he 
was to go for a ride with his parents on the approaching holiday. 
Faster Sunday. Another member of this group, not induded 
in the nine, said that he goes for a short ride with his father 
every time he calls at the institution. 

In our foster home group 34 boys receive visitors in their foster 
homes. Twenty-seven have one or both parents as visitors, but in 
only one instance is the parent accompanied by another member 
of the family. We have ^vo other boys in this group receiving 
visits from 'Drot'ners and siSters. "fhe complete Tist of visitors 
follows : 

Mother and father (six bojrs) 

Mother (sixteen boys) 
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Afothcr and sister (one boy) 

Father (four boys) 

Brothers and sisters (one boy) 
Sister (one boy) 

Grandparents and cousin (one boy) 
Grandmother and uncle (one boy) 
Unde (one boy) 

Relatives (one Iwy) 

Friends (one boy) 


If we cominre the list of visitors to the foster home children 
witli the list of visitors to the institutional children we sec tint 
the latter group excels not only in the number of boys receiving 
visitors blit also in the number of visitors. This group also excels 
in the frequency of the visits. In the foster home group one child 
lias a visit weekly from his father, five have visitors cverj’ or 
nearly every month, while for 25 it is “very often,” “often,” “once 
in a ivhile,” “seldom," or "once a year” tJiat they receive visitors. 
Of the remaining three one has liad a visit from his parents only 
once in four years, another from his mother four tirncs in three 
years and still another from an unde but once in the three years 
he has been in a foster liome. This unde used to visit the child 
frequently while he was In an institution previous to his present 
placement. One of the boys mentioned above lives near his brothers 
and sisters and sees them quite often (both parents dead). 

In visiting, however, the foster home group is superior. The 
list of persons visited is very similar to that of their visitors, 
parents either together or separately being the persons most fre- 
quently visited. The list of persons each of these 22 children 
visit follows: 

Mother and father (two boys) 

Mother, father and relatives (one boy) 

Mother (ten boys) 

Father (three boys) 

Sisters (tivo boys) 

Brothers and sisters (tme boy) 

Grandparents (one bey) 

Cousin (one boy) 

Former foster mother (one boy) 
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One child visits his parents and relatives every Saturday, an- 
other visits his mother virhenever he wants to, and three visit 
'monthly. Another visited Ms mother recently. Two children 
have visited (one a cousin and the other a former foster mother) 
but once while under care. The replies of the remaining members 
of this group on the frequenqr of their visiting are very indefinite, 
ranging from once in a while to once a year. One boy not in- 
cluded in the above list remarked to the investigator, “I suppose 
I could visit my parents if I asked my foster mother.” The child’s 
parents, although living together, never visit him. 

Although the list of persons visited by the foster home children 
resembles in part the list of their visitors, some of the boys do not 
return the visits made to them by members of their family and 
relatives. On the other hand we Irave three boys in tliis group 
who have no visitors but visit themselves. One of these boys 
visits his parents and relatives every Saturday, another his mother 
once a month, the third visits his sisters “once in a while.” An- 
other child similarly classed has visited a cousin but once. •We 
have in this same population 10 boys %vho have no visitors and 
who do no visiting. Two of these lO boys have some contact with 
their families, one (parents supposedly living together) has let- 
ters from his mother once tn a while, the other (mother dead) 
writes often to his father who Is confined in a hospital. Of the other 
eight, three are illegitimate children, one has both parents dead, 
the fathers of two more are dead, the mother of another is dead 
and the father remarried, while the parents of the last are divorced 
and the father remarried. Tn our institutional group, on the other 
hand, we have but three similar instances of boys lacking all contact 
with their families or relatives. One is an illegitimate child (mother 
dead), the parents of the second are supposedly nwrried and living 
together, and the parents of the child are divorced (mother re- 
married). Friends of the second child send him gifts at Christ- 
mas. It is interesting to note that, with the exception of the ille- 
gitimate institutional child, all the above-mentioned foster home and 
institutional children in other sections of our inquiry expressed 
at least one desire to either visit their parents or other members 
of their family, or to find their parents, or to return to them. 
This one institutional child, however, in replying to the first five 
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statements of the interview mentioned liis own family on five 
occasions. 

While the children were speaking of their visitors and the visits 
they make we were able to obtain the following information re- 
garding their families. The mothers of four institutional chil- 
dren whose fathers are dead have remarried. The same is also 
true of the fathers of four more children in this group whose 
mothers are dead. In only two cases is there any mention of 
these marriages in the case records of the agencies caring for the 
cliildren. All eight of the children have frequent visits from 
both their natural and step-parents. In five instances the step-parent 
and natural parent visit together every or nearly every visiting 
Sunday. In one instance they come "often/’ in another "seldom." 
The mother of the seventh child comes to sec her son nearly every 
visiting Sunday, and is accompanied by the boy's stepfather 
"once in a while.” We have, in addition, a change in the marital 
status of the parents of three other boys. The parents of the 
first are listed in the case records as separated. They are now 
living together and visit the boy nearly every visiting Sunday. 
The deserting mother of the second child is now living with her 
husband. Together they visit the child often. The father of 
the third had deserted his family. He has returned and both 
parents visit their son once in a while. With all these boys, save 
one, the parents maintain a correspondence in addition to their 
visits. In the exceptional case (parents visiting “seldom”) gifts 
have been fo^>^’a^ded at Christmas. We also have another child, 
parents supposedly living together, who^ remembers having, seen 
his father but once as a small boy. This child claims his father 
is now in a distant state so he newr hears from him. One illegiti- 
mate child remarked that his mother and father used to come to 
see him but have not done so in three years. Another child of 
similar birth said his parents living in a distant city seldom come 
to see him but they write and send him things. We have another 
child (mother dead) who has not seen his father since 1929. 
One child (mother dead) said his mother went to Italy eight years 
ago and has not been heard from since. His father, however, 
visits him every month. Pursuing our inquiry further we find 
six boys believing both their parents to be dead when such is 
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child frequently left the grounds to visit with his mother in the 
city. We have another child who remarked, "Gee, but it has 
been a long time since I saw my mother" (father dead, mother 
remarried). One child lias seen his father but once in the ^vo 
years he lias licen in foster homes. Another has not seen his 
separated parents in four years, while still another, whose mother 
deserted, lias not seen cither p.irent in six months. On the occa- 
sion of the last visit of his parents one child received a jacket, 
"But that was two years ago,” he said, "and I haven’t seen them 
since." The di\*orced parents of another child have entered nciv 
marriages but they wit him faithfully and write to him. The 
unmarried mother of another boy has since married. The child 
knows his mother’s husband but lias not seen him in three years. 
This Ixiy had asked to be changed from one foster home in order 
to be closer to his mother's residence in the hope Ilut he would 
sec her more frequently. His mother, however, only comes 
to see him once a month, and docs not allow him to visit her. 
We liave one boy (father dead) wlwse mother seldom calls to 
see him, and when she does will not tell him where she lives. 
Still another boy whose father deserted the family has to \nsit 
his mother monthly at the Welfare Office. This boy does not 
know where his father is. 

We now bring forth evidence of misinformation or lack of 
information similar to that presented in discussing the instituu'onal 
children’s families. Three members of this group think both of 
their parents are dead. The father of one is dead, and the other 
two are illegitimate children. The mothers of these ill^timate 
children are now married. The first child said he has not seen 
or heard from his parents, relatives, or even friends in eight years, 
the second merely remarked, "As far as I know they are dead,” 
while the third boy had never seen either parent but would like 
to locate some relatives, saying, “I was hoping that I would see 
the worker today about my relatives so that I could iivrite to them.” 

In addition to the children already mentioned we have three 
more boys who do not know where their parents are, although in 
each case both parents are living. Two of these boys have Wsits 
from their relatives, while the third has no contact whatsoever 
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with relatives or even friends. We have two children who cannot 
remember having seen their facers, both of whom are living. 
The first boy has monthly visits from his mother, and the second, 
outside of the correspondence he maintains with his mother, has 
had no other contact with her. Six other boys do not know 
where their fathers are. One father is supposedly living with the 
boy’s mother; two fathers are deserters; one is a putative father; 
another is divorced from tiic child’s mother; and the father of 
the last child remarried after the death of the child’s mother. In 
these latter instances we hax’e children who were apparently aban- 
doned by one or both parents once they were placed in substitute 
homes. 


CORSESPOKOENCE ANO CORRESPONDESTS 

The author made inquiry into the matter of the children’s cor- 
respondence with members of their o%vn families, relatives and 
friends. When we compare our institutional and foster home 
children on this subject we find that the former group receive 
and write more letters to members of their family, and to rela- 
tives and friends, than do the members of the latter group. We 
have 39 institutional boys receiving, and 44 writing letters, as 
compared to 19 foster home children receiving and 20 writing 
letters to members of their family, relatives and friends. Children 
in the institutional group also write more frequently. 

The persons from whom our institutional children receive let- 
ters are for the most part the persons who visit them. Parents 
and siblings constitute the greater number of correspondents as 
well as the visitors of these children. The complete list follows : 

Mother and father, including step-parents (four- 
teen boys) 

Mother, father and sister (one boy) 

Mother, father and brother (one boy) 

Mother (five boys) 

Mother and sister (one boy) 

Patber (three boys') 

Brothers and sisters (two b<^s) 

Brother (two boys) 

Brother, aunt and uncle (one boy) 
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Sister (four Ixj^'s) 

Sister and relatives (one boy) 

Aunt (two boys) 

Aunt and cousin (one bo^*) 

Aunt (one boy) 

One of these 39 cliildren receives a daily letter from his mother 
through his sister, also in the institution. His mother writes daily 
to this sister, and she passes the letter on to him. Nine others 
receive letters weekly or nearly e\xry week, two, every two 
weeks. Twenty-five receive them at various times from "quite 
often” to "seldom.” One cliild receives but four letters a year 
from a brother, aunt and uncle. This child believes his parents 
are dead. The case records, however, refer to them as linng 
together- We have another boy who, although he has not seen 
cither parent or a brother in two years, receives letters and presents 
from them. He saves all their letters, together with the picture 
of a baby sister that has been forwarded him. Letters form the 
only contact with another child's family. Thej* answer his letters 
but seem to have no other interest in him. 

The 19 members of our foster home group receive all tlior 
mail from members of their families. One child has letters from an 
uncle in addition, to his parents. The list of those writing to 
them is as follows : 

Mother and father (three boys) 

Mother, father and unde (one boy) 

Mother (seven hoi's) 

Mother and sister (two boys) 

Mother, sisters and brothers (one boy) 

Father (two boys) 

Sister (uvo boys) 

Brother (one boy) 

The frequency of these letters is not as great as for the institu- 
tional group. We have one diild receidng letters from a brother 
who writes for his father. These letters come “sometimes,” ac- 
cording to the boy. Another reedves a note once in a while from 
his mother endosed in a sister’s letter. One boi' receives separate 
letters from his parents who are separated, his mother \vriting 
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often, and his father "sometimes.” "Often,” "seldoni,” "once 
in a while” are the words used by the remaining cluldren to refer 
to the frequency of letters received. 

In our institutional population we liave 44 children maintaining 
a correspondence. Six of these boj's vrrite to more than one per- 
son. In the following list of their correspondents we find 29 of 
the children writing to one or both parents. Brothers, sisters, 
relatives and friends make up the rest of the list, which again re- 
sembles those already presented for this group. 


Mother and father, including step-parents (fifteen 
boys) 

Mother, father and sister (one boy) 

Mother, father and brother (one boy) 

Mother (six boys) 

Mother and sister (one boy) 

Father (five boys) 

Brothers and sisters (two boys) 

Sister (four boys) 

Sister and relatives (one boy) 

Brother (one boy) 

Brother and unde (one boy) 

Brother, aunt and uncle (one boy) 

Aunt (two boys) 

Aunt and cousin (one boy) 

Friends (two boys) 


Of these 44 children one writes to his father rivice a week, 15 
■write weekly or nearly every week, four every two weeks, four once 
a month, and one writes every two months to his sister. Seven- 
teen of the boys write at irregular intervals. Another writes to 
his aunt and unde four times a year, while the last one writes 
to his parents but once a year, although they write to him "quite 
often.” 

The six children in this group who do no letter writing also 
receive no letters. Three of them very sadly remarked they had 
no one to whom they might write. Another used to write to his 
parents, but they moved away and did not let him know where 
they moved to. Of the other two diildren, one has a father liv- 
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ing, and the other is the child of divorced parents, the mother 
laving remarried. 

The difference between our institutional and foster home groups 
is all the more striking when we consider that 26 of the 48 foster 
home Iwys intenaewed on this subject neither receive letters from, 
nor write letters to, members of their families, relatira, or friends. 
In the institutional group only six cluldrcn were similarly spoken 
of. We have, however, 20 children in foster homes writing let- 
ters, mostly to members of ibeir own lamily. Tlie following list 
closely resembles the list of persons from whom they receive let- 
ters. 


Mother and father (four boys) 

Mother, father and uncle (one boy) 

Mother (eight bo)'s) 

Sfother and sister (two boys) 

Father (three boys) 

Brothers, sisters, and relatives (one boy) 

Uncle (one boy) 

Three of these children write weekly, one writes every hvo or 
three weeks to liis mother, another writes to her everj* three or 
four weeks, while still another every hvo months. One child 
just answers his parents’ letters — father writing "sometimes,” 
mother "often.” One child wTote recently to his mother. Tliis 
boy had just recently received his mother's address from the case 
worker so he wrote immediately telling of his desire to see her. 
There is no trace of his father. Tlie remaining children in this 
group do not write very frequently. 

Of interest here is the desire of some foster home children 
to have someone with whom to correspond. One illegitimate 
child hoped to see the case worker the day of the mter\new to 
obtain the address of some relatives in order to write them, and 
if possible to see them. Another child would like to write to his 
mother, hut she mo%'ed an-ay and did not let him know her new 
address. This boy’s mother is dead. Should he not be informed 
of her death? One boy, mentioned above as receiving notes from 
his mother enclosed in his sister’s letters, expressed a desire to 
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obtain his mother’s address, but he cannot seem to get it. An- 
other child expressed a desire to write but remarked he had no 
writing paper. 


PERSONS GIVING PRESENTS TO THE CHILDREN 

This part of our inquiry concluded with a question regarding 
gifts received by members of the study groups. We know that 
the institutions and agencies of foster care offer gifts to the children 
at Christmas time and on their birthdays. But inquiry was also 
made as to the sources of other gifts. Do they receive presents 
from their visitors and correspondents? Thirty-nine institutional 
and 27 foster home children reported that they do receive presents 
from their visitors and correspondents. Eight of the institutional 
and five of the foster home boys reported that they receive gifts 
from more than one person. 

The institutional children are recipients of gifts from the fol- 
lowing persons*. 

Mother and father, including step-parents (fourteen, 
boys) 

Mother, father and brother (one boy) 

Mother, father and sister (one boy) 

Mother, father and unde (one boy) 

Mother (three boys) 

Mother and sister (one boy) 

Mother and aunt (one boy) 

Father (five boys) 

Brothers and sisters (tivo boys) 

Brother (one boy) 

Sister (four bc^s) 

Aunt and unde (two boys) 

Aunt and cousin (one b(^) 

Aunt (one boy) 

Friends (one boy) 

Gifts, however, are not received very often. Six of the chil- 
dren receive them only at Chnstmas, while the others receive them 
at indeterminate intervals such as “very often,” “once in a while ” 
“seldom,” and "sometimes.” ’ 
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The 27 members of our foster liome group receiving gifts re- 
ceive them from the following people : 


Mother and father (six boys) 

Mother (eleven boys) 

Alother and sister (two boys) 

Mother and foster parents (two boys) 
Father (two boys) 

Brothers and sisters (one boy) 

Brothers, sisters and relatives (one boy) 
Foster parents (two boys) 


Here, as in the case of the institutional population, gifts are 
not received verj* often. One child receives gifts from his mother 
every time she calls to see him (monthly) and at Christmas. For 
the other children the reception of gifts \-aries from "quite often” 
to "seldom” and “not very often." One child not included in the 
27 very sorrowfully said, "None this year.” 

Information regarding visitors, correspondents, and persons 
presenting gifts showed a high degree of consistenQ' for our in- 
stitutional group. On the other hand, the foster home group, 
being more free to visit, made far more visits than the institutional 
group. 

The above statements were based solely on information given 
to the author in the course of personal interviews with the boys, 
and there were no means of checking the information. The in- 
formation, however, given for what it may be worth, indicates 
that relatives have kept in contact with the children in a large 
percentage of cases, some more closely than others it is true, but 
most of them in some measure appearing to recognize the binding 
tie of kinship. We have also shown in the boys’ own words that 
they have helped preserve these same ties through their corre- 
spondence, and, in the case of the foster home children, especially 
through visits. The instances cited which -show a complete aban- 
donment of children by th«r parents or parent when once placed 
under care in substitute homes offer a challenge to agencies of 
child care. 
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SUMUABV 

From this study of the attitudes of the members of our study 
groups towards their family situation we may say tliat our de- 
pendent groups, the institutional and foster liome cliildren, do 
not appear to differ appreciably from tite group of children living 
with their parents. These dependent children do think of their 
own parents and of home, and manifest a great affection for 
both. In replying to the first five statements of our interview 
the institutional children made 43 per cent of their choices in 
such a way as to indicate affection for and interests in the mem- 
bers of their immediate family circle of father, mother, sister, 
and brother; the members of our foster home population made 
37 per cent of their choices in the same manner; the genera! popu- 
lation, likewise, made 46 per cent of their choices. In the«e 
clwices, however, the institutional children approximate more 
closely the general population than do the children in foster homes. 

From this it would seem that the family interests and affec- 
tions of our dependent groups, insofar as our inquiry reveals them, 
compare very favorably with those of boys living at home. 

The attitude of the dependent children towards tlieir natural 
home was especially evident in thdr replies to two questions of 
the interview. Here the children expressed a desire to return to 
their parents and to visit with them. It was pointed out m this 
presentation that 31 foster home and 20 institutional children 
desire to return to their parents. If given an opportunity to visit 
any place or person they wished, 29 institutional and 23 foster 
home boys said they would visit members of their immediate 
family. 

In our investigation of the family and social contact of these 
children while under care in substitute homes we were better able 
to complete the description of the children’s attitude towards 
their family situation, their interest in and affection for parents 
and home. We were able also in this to consider the parents 
and other members of the faimly in the light of their interest in 
these children. We found, for example, that in the number of 
visitors, the number of correspondents, the amount of correspond- 
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Religious Attitudes and Interests 

The next item of inquiry in the inten-iew is the religious atti- 
tudes and interests of the diildren. In this study we are con- 
cerned chiefly with the replies of our institutional, foster home and 
general population children to specific questions of a religious 
nature, and not with these attitudes and interests in general. The 
statements in this inquiry, it must be admitted, are very simple. 
This method of approach ivas necessitated by the fact that the 
three groups of boys are not homc^neous with respect to religion. 
Our institutional and general populations are Catholic. Thirty- 
four members of the foster home (Kipulation are Protestant. 
Bearing this in mind the author tried to formulate the questions 
in such a way that they could be answered by all the children of 
each religious group. The information to be presented in this 
chapter represents the responses given to eight statements in the 
interview, three of which presuppose some religious training in 
concepts of right and ivrong conduct in daily life. Two other 
statements, one dealing with occupational interests, the other 
with their three special wishes, also furnished information of 
a religious nature. The replies to these statements, however, are 
reserved for the following chapters. In the replies given to the 
statements in our present inquiry we must admit that the informa- 
tion is largely subjective in nature. Furthermore, in those in- 
stances involving concepts of ethical conduct in hypothetical 
situations, we may have obtained responses from the boys as to 
conduct codes which they would not follow in the actual situations 
described. We do feel, however, that the information offered 
by the children shows they made an effort to reply honestly and 
frankly to the questions. 

Their Desire to be Good 

Through certain questions of our inquiry we endeavored to find 
out about the wish of these diildren ‘to be good ” The statement 
135 
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"9" "I would like God to nuke me good so I can go to hea%m 
wlicn 1 die” evoked a large measure of response from the children. 
It was placed first in the two choices of the children in each group. 
In the institutional population we luve 48 children making this 
request; in the foster home population 41 ; in the general popula- 
tion 49 children.* Moreover, the diildren expressed no desire 
to follow the philosophy of the ivorld, "Let's drink and be merr)* 
for tomorrow we die,” for thej* helieve in a reward for the good 
and punishment for the wicked. ‘The 150 boys agreed tlut state- 
ment "13” uas false — "Let's drink and be merry for tomorrow we 
die. Once dead we are dead. There is no sucIj thing as heaven, 
hell or purgatory." 

The desire of the children to avoid wliai is ^vrong is erident 
from their replies to the first consideration presented under state- 
ment "10”— "Nothing is wrong if you don’t get caught." Only 
four institutional, five foster home, and nvo general popubtion 
boys agreed with the statement. This same willingness to avoid 
what is wrong and to do what is right may also be inferred from 
the replies to statement "12" which reads as follows : 

Mr. Nell said to Joe the other day, "Joe. as you get older 
you will see that the only thing in life that counts is money. 

Make all the money you can and don’t woiT)’ about how 
j'ou get it." 

All members of the general population e,Tpressed disagreement 
with this statement. In our institutional group, on ^the other 
hand, we have three boys agreeing ivith it, two of whom liad 
already agreed with the preceding statement. Two foster home 
children also expressed agreement with Mr. Nell’s advice to Joe. 

In stud>dng the three wishes expressed by the boys we will see, 
in a later section, additional evidence of some children’s desire to 
be good and to do what is right at all limes. This evidence is 


•For other replies of the institutional and foster home children to state- 
ment "9” cf. preceding chapter. Other regies the general population are: 
“Gire me a’ college educarion" (32 boys); “Make me a great aviator” (15 
boys) ; "Make me a movie star” (one bpy). niere are three special requests : 
“JIake me a priest" (two boys); "Make me an inventor” (one boy). 
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contamed in the wishes which fhev 
matters. ^ Pressed telatii^ , 

^ •“ SPititiKl 

Ethical Comncr ra HvroiBEncaL Si 
From a consideration of their desire t h.' 
consideration oi their idea of eth;....! ° ^ Sood vre r« 
wrong, in hypothetical situations. "^duct, the a 

Statement ‘7” and five items under stat 
tended to elicit information 

conduct m situations involving stealing ch of 

and fighting in self-defense. In three’ of the^-’ 

sented the hoys living at home expressed 

formity with the accepted norm of right conduct S'* 


sentea me ooys living at home expressed ideas - or 

formity with the accepted norm of right conduct 
divergence from this norm, however, are observ.^i’- ‘dea* 

STEALING 

In Statement ‘7” the following hypothetical situat- 
ing stealing was presented : ^voly 


John Doe found a pocketbook on the street. It . 
ten dollars ($10.00), and the owner’s name and 
were inside. Here is what his chums said. With 

one do you agree ? ^nich 

Bill Jones said, “Findings is keepings.” 

Harry Green said, "Let’s return it to the owner, beca<» 
it still belongs to him.” 

John Lee said, ‘Let’s take fi\-e dollars ($5.00) and 
leave the rest there.” 

Joe Mudd said, "Let’s lake the money and leave the 
pocketbook where we found it Gee, we can buy a 
lot of ice cream and see a lot of shows for ten bucks.” 

In reply to this statement we haw but one child in both the 
institutional and foster home populations whose ideas of conduct 
seemed to diverge from accepted standards. These two boys 
thought Bill Jones was right when he said, “Findings is keepings.” 
One of these children, a foster home boy. had also agre^ that 
“Nothing is wTong if you don’t get caught.” The remaining 
children in both populations, together with all members of the 
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third group, expressed agreement with Harry Green that the 
pocketbook as found should Ik returned to tlie rightful owmer. 

CnCATI.VG 

Two considerations in\*olving cheating were also presented 
under statement “10.” Only in the general population are the 
replies to Ijoth consistent. The 50 members of this group manifested 
tlicir ideas of right conduct in these situations by disagreeing with 
both statements. In the first statement (No. 4) — "If someone 
clients 3'ou, cheat in return”— the situation of a personal in- 
justice wa.s presented. Six institutional and four foster home boys 
agreed with the statement. One of these institutional and two 
of these foster home children liad also agreed with Mr. Nell’s 
advice to Joe in statement “12.” Another institutional child had 
previously agreetl tlat “Nothing is wrong if you don’t get caught.” 
Moreover, these children numfested their disagreement with other 
generally accepted standards of conduct in the replies which they 
gave to other questions. In response to another question— “Charlie 
saw Harrj* cheating in an examination and did the same, saying, 
*If Harry cheated, clicadng is O. K.'” — only one child in the 
dependent populations agreed with Charlie. This institutional 
child, it is to be noted, also agreed with the previous statement 
(No. 4), which presented a situation of cheating. 

LYING 

A further question was presented as follows: “It is all right 
to tell a lie to get your friend out of trouble.” Considerable dif- 
ference is observed in the replies of the institutional and general 
population groups on the one hand and the foster home group on 
the other. Two institutional, four general population and 12 
foster home boys e-xpressed their agreement with this statement. 
One of these foster home children had agreed that "Nothing is 
wrong if you don’t get caught” (No. 1), while two other foster 
home and two institutional boys had agreed that “If someone 
cheats you, cheat in return” (No. 4). One of these institutional 
boys had also agreed with Mr. Nell’s advice to Joe in statement 
"12.” Another of these twelve foster home children agreed that 
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since Harry cheated in an examination cheating is permissible for 
Charlie (No. 7). In response to this statement one member of 
the foster home population replying in the negative added "I 
know I should not tell a lie even to get a friend out of trouble, 
but I wonder what I would do if I really could help my friend.” 
Such a thought, motivated by a spirit of loyalty, may have in- 
fluenced the replies of the boys in each population group who 
agreed with the statement. 


SWEARING 

On the question of swearing, it is to be noted that there is una- 
nimity of opinion among all subjects in our study. All agreed 
that it is not permissible to swear even when you stub your toe 
(No. S). 


FIGHTINC IN SELF-DEFENSE 

There is divided opinion, however, on the subject of self-defense 
in the event of an unprovoked attack by a bully. The boys were 
asked to agree or disagree with the statement, ‘‘When a bully hits 
you and starts a fight it is all right to bit him back” (No. 3). 
Thirty-five institutional and foster home children together with 
40 members of the general population expressed agreement with 
the statement. This leaves IS members of each dependent group 
and 10 members of the general population dissenting. In other 
words diese children state that they would not strike back if a 
bully should strike them and start a fight. All of these institu- 
tionk and general population children, it is interesting to note, 
had in previous replies indicated the good and the right conduct 
in a given situation. We have, among this group, however, three 
of the 15 foster home children \vho previously agreed to the state- 
ment “It is all right to tell a lie to ^t your friend out of trouble” 
(No. 2). 


The Saints 

In addition to our inquiry into the bojs’ desire to be good and 
their ideas of ethical conduct in hypothetical situations, we sought 
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further mformation of a deeper spiritual ruturc. We desired 
first of all to know their coneqit of a saint in earthly life. Cer- 
tain people hceausc of a Itoly and virtuous life, followinj: their 
death, lave been declared saints. They are then held up as an 
example for others to follow. We were interested in seeing wlat 
the l)oys thought claracterlied these persons during their life on 
earth. The statement ("8") intended for this inquiry follows; 

While living on earth a saint Is: 


A goody-goody _ , , _ , 

A ver3' spcaal friend of God 
A person who really is not a human being 
A person who leads a funny life. 


To this statement but one reply was allowed. All but one cJiild 
said that while living on earth a saint Is, “A ver)- special friend of 
God.” This boy in the foster home group said a saint during his 
earthly life is, “A person who really is not a human being.” From 
these replies we might infer tliat the religious training given these 
children had helped to develop a healthy attitude towards holiness 
of life. 

Another statement was presented which contained a list of 
saints in the Ne^v Testament from which tlie boys were asked 
to choose the three they felt were closest to Jesus on earth (state- 
„„.nt This tvT>e of inquio* "as an attempt to discover how 

Teh .i.=y ta- ."'f 

on this earth. The list o! saints presented for tlieir choice is the 
following : 


Alar)-, the Mother of Jesus 
St. Jolm the Baptist 
St. John the E%-angeIist 


St. Peter . 
St. Joseph 
St. Andrew 


St. Philip 
St. James 
St. Alatthew 


The cltoices made from this hst appear m Table 42 It ™II be 
noted in this Table that the total eho.ee, of the foster home gronp 
Lmher 147. One child in this pronp could not make a choice from 
the fot bOTUSc he did not know anything about the New Testa- 
ment or the life of Jesus Oirist 
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names of tlic boys. It is interesting to note that two foster home 
children made two choices, and an<«hcr all three cljoiccs, n-ithin 
this latter group of saints. 


Church Attendance 

The last item of the present inquiry relates to church attendance, 
this being an c.xternal form of religious worship proper alike to 
Catholic and Protestant members of our study groups. In the first 
place the boys were asked to agree or disagree with the statement 
“If j-ou arc sick in bed it is not a sin to stay away from cliurch" 
(statement “10” No. 6). The correct reply to the statement is. 
of course, “agree,” because if one is sick in bed there is no sin in 
question. * Three institutional, six foster home, and one general 
population boy, hou-ever, said it is sinful to miss church e>-en 
when sick in bed. This question may liave given rise to the wish 
of one institutional child “To always be in good health so I may 
go to Mass ever)' Sunday.” 

Pursuingthe subject further, we inquired as follows (state- 
ment “11”) : 


Here arc words used by some boys to cxpws how they 
fed about going to church on Sunday. Which one or 
more words express how you fed atout going to church 
on Sunday? If more than one word e^ress^ how j-ou 
fed, mark the words 1, 2, 3. etc, m order of importance 
to you. 

Going to church on Sunday is to me; 


a duty 
fun 

foolishness 
worth while 

a"'opportuiiity to express my love of God 
a means of pleasing my parents 

St'this— I go to church on Sunday because I can’t 
get out of going 
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In the institutional group 11 boys made but one choice, 15 made 
two, and 24 made three choices, making a total of 113 choices for 
the group. Nine foster home boj's made one choice, 15 made 
two, and 26 made three choices, making a total of 117 choices in 
this population. One hundred eighteen choices were made in the 
general population — seven made one choice, 19 two choices, 23 
three choices, and one child made four. This latter child chose: 
"a duty," "worth while,” "an opportunity to express my love of 
God,” "a means of pleasing my parents." A composite picture 
of all choices appears in Table 43. 


Table 43. bfeanlng of Church Attendance to the Boya 



Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

General Popu- 
lation Croup 

Going to Church on 

Sunday fa to me 

Total Choices 
113 

Total Cbeica 
117 

Total Choices 
118 

an opportunity to express 


48 




32 




28 


8 means of pleasing my 


4 










justtbia — I go to church on 
Sunday because I can't 
get out of going 


1 



Qiurdi attendance for all three groups, judging from their 
responses, is first of all an opportunity to express their love of 
God, secondly a duty, thirdly worth while, and fourthly a means 
of pleasing their parents. The only items under the original ques- 
tion tint do not appear in the Table are "foolishness" and "use- 
less.” On the other lund. "fun.” ’•tiresome." "just this I go to 

church on Sund-iy because 1 can't gel out of going," are items 
oC the submitted list tltat appear only in the replies of foster home 
children. One child indicatmg church attendance as "fun" made 
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this his only choice. He further enlarged upon the idea by sa>-ing, 
“I have a lot of fun in clmrch sometimes. When the minister 
is preaching I often stick pins in the boys and pull the girls’ hair.” 
Another boy with a similar dioice also chose "tiresome” and 
"worth while." "Fun” is the third choice of another child who 
also referred to church attendance as an opportunity of expressing 
his love of God and as something worth while. The child who 
claimed he went to church on Sunday because he could not get out 
of going made a second choice in which he selected church attend- 
ance as an opportunity of expressing his Io\-e of GoiL It is inter- 
esting to note that this boy agreed witli Mr. Nell's advice to Joe 
in statement "12," and also agreed that “If someone cheats you, 
cheat in return” (statement "10” No. 4). AI.^o worth)* of note 
here arc the dependent children's choices of a "means of pleasing 
my parents.” Of the nine boys making such a choice all but one 
lta\ e some conUct with th«r parents or survising parent This 
one cliild. in an institution, formerly had an aunt >*isit him but 
does not know where she is now. His mother is dead ; his father 
has remarried but never visits the child. 


Reuciovs Vocatioks 

The present inquiiy into the children's attitudes and interests 
of a religious nature is further extended by a consideration of one 
aspect of their occupational interests, a subject to be treated at 
lennh in the following chapter. Eight institutional, five foster 
home and 12 general population children expressed a desire for 
religious life— the Otholic priesthood, as their vocational prefer- 
ence One of these institutional bo)-s further expressed a vnsb 
to attain to the office of Pope. An additional foster home child 
expressed a wish to be a Sunday school teacher. 


SwarruAi. Wishes 

We have already had occasion to refer to the chfldren’s personal 
w!.ho as containing infometion as to their rfigiousattitndes and 

intccMts THs presentation fa reserved for Chapter IX. We may 

menuon here, horvever. that of the 150 nnshes made by each group 
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SO in the institutional, 40 in the foster home, and 49 in the general 
population are religious or moral in nature. These wishes are 
referred to as spiritual wishes. 

SUUKARV 

In the above presentation we have attempted to show that the 
replies wlucli the subjects of our study made indicate that these 
children seem to liave a sincere desire to be good, to do what is 
right and to avoid what is wrong. In the hypothetical situations 
involving questions on stealing, cheating, lying, and fighting in 
self-defense their replies gave further proof of their desire to do 
what is considered morally right in the circumstances. In replying 
to these latter questions, however, the general population children 
for the most part, appear more consistent in their expression of 
ideas of ethical conduct than either of the other two groups. The 
dependent groups, however, agree with each other closely in their 
responses with one exception, namely, the replies to the question 
"It is all right to tell a lie to get your friend out of trouble." 
Here a disproportionate number of foster home children replied 
in the affirmative. In response to the questions relating to the 
meaning of church attendance, to religious vocation and to personal 
wishes of a religious or moral nature (both of which are to be 
treated at length in the following chapters), the institutional chil- 
dren agree more nearly with the general population group in their 
responses than do the foster home children. 

Despite the evident limitations of our present inquiry we believe 
that we have obtained some evidence of the religious attitudes 
and interests of these children. Furthermore, from the nature of 
their replies our institutional and foster home children appear not 
to differ appreciably from the children living in their o\vn homes 
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Occupational Interests 


In any study of the attitudes and interests of children th • 
occupational interests, wliat they would like life to hold for th ^ 
arc always of importance. This is true in our study for we h^*”' 
on the one hand two groups of dependent childrenlthose 
m institutions and those living in foster homes, and on the oif,"^ 
hand a non-dependent group of children living in their own ho 
Tills latter group obviously enjoys greater privileges tlian cSi^’ 
of the other two. They are in their own homes under the stim^*^ 
lating, as well as protective, inauence of their parents. Their 
nomic stratum of life, also, is better calculated to arouse loft'*'^ 
aspirations for the future. In this section of our study the 
were supplied by the replies to statement "IS”— "Tell me th 
occupation or job you would like to have when grown up." Th 
personal wishes whidi the children expressed also contain im 
estlng information on this point, and their replies will be 
In this connection. * ™ 


In this chapter we sliall consider first of all the occuoat' 
preferences of the children. These preferences will then be clas^ 
fied on an occupational scale and comparisons will be made. Finall " 
we shall compare the occupational interests of these children with 
the known occupations of their fathers. 

An examination of the responses given by our institutional 
group discloses considerable variety in the selection of occupations 
Preference for 21 different occupations, all of which require some 
training and ability, are to be found in these responses. Th^ 
occupations receiving greatest preference are aviator, priest, busi- 
ness man, baseball player, sailor, artist and mechanic. One child’s 
desire for adventure finds expression in his wish to be a Canadian 
mounted policeman. Another's curiosity concerning timepieces led 
to his selection of the occupation of jeweler in order to be a watch- 
maker. The complete list of occupational choices is as follows ; 
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Arutor II Doctor I Jcwtlcr 

Print ~ 8 Carudian Mounted Polketiun 1 Carpenter 

Puiinei* Man 4 Sr«ii1 Partory Work 1 Jockey 

Datebal] Player 4 Seerrury I® Ba»in«« Min^ 1 Movie Star 

Sailor . 4 \N’ire!e»» Operator 1 Bookbinder 

Artbt 3 Nature Study- 1 Inrmtor 

Mechank 2 Oflker Manatee 1 I-aayer 


Tlic preferences expressed by the children differ sotnetvlut from 
the expressed preferences of 50 instittitiorul boys studied by 
Reverend John J. Lennon.* Tlie occupations reviewing the great- 
est number of preferences by this group were as follows; big 
Iraguc ptajtr (9), amlor (9), iirtist (6), doctor (4), priest (3), 
bo«r (3). carpenter (3). printer (2), musician (2), and fire- 
rrun (2). 

In our foster home proup still creatcr s-ariety in occupational 
interests is crident. Ttventy-eisht distinct occupations are found 
in their replies. In pinertd these preferences resemble closely 
those of the institutional boys — asaator and priest rank first and 
seeond, respeetiyely, in the preferences of both groups. The other 
nretercnccs in order of importance are dril engineenng, mechame, 
farmer, machinist and policeman. There are, horveser, prefer- 
ences for types of occupation in evidence among the foster home 
group that are to be found in neither the institutional nor the gen- 
eta! population selections, namely, the interest m farm life for 
future svork. and the choice of oeeopattons requmng little training 
or ability eg., truck driver and bus dnver. The desire for ad- 
Lture in life 'vork is manifested i" the aash e-epmss^ to l« ^ 

. -P'o- yt“d,'^L'wng m 4" tZZ. 

“ordt m'’™ke smtehes. The folloiving is the complete list of 
■ their occupational interests. 


Aviator H '''‘J. 

p-i-ot 5 Railroad Ejigweer — — 

M Engiaeer 3 Ranch 0«mr in the Wot- 


_ 1 Banker 

_ 1 Musician _ 
_ 1 G-^^a^ 


^ T-u- I A Sindv of Ihe IntfrestJ of SO Det>fndent Boys. 
‘Lennon, J - S S W DUsertatkm. Catholic University Library. 
Washington, 1936 (M. b 
40 B. 
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Mechanic . 

Fanner _ 

Machinist 
Policeman 

Doctor 

Teacher _ 

Artist 

The third group, our general population children, manifest the 
least variety in occupational interests. Twenty preferences in all 
were made by these boys. Their selections are mostly in the pro- 
fessions and in occupations requiring a high degree of training 
and ability. Priest is first in their choices, with aviator second, — 
a reversal of the order of selection in the other two groups. These 
are followed by newspaper reporter, druggist, lawyer, doctor, 
business man, baseball player, athletic director, airplane mechanic, 
and sailor. A complete list of the occupational interests of these 
fifty children follows: 


Priest —12 Baseball Player 2 Telephone Engineer 1 

Aviator 9 Athletic Director 2 Railroad Englaeer 1 

Newspaper Reporter- 2 Airplane Mechanic 2 Broker 1 

Druggist 3 Sailor 2 Mail Clerk 1 

Lawyer .. 2 Civil Engineer 1 Poheenan 1 

Doctor . 2 Electrical Engineer 1 Grocer 1 

Business Men 2 Radio Engineer 1 


Additional occupational interests are also to be found in the 
three personal wishes of the children. In the following chapter 
vocational wishes (including many of the above mentioned occupa- 
tional interests) occupy second place in the total wishes expressed 
by the members of our institutional and general populations, and 
fourth place in the wishes expressed by the foster home population. 

Occupational Interests Classified on the Minnesota Scale 
OF Occupational Classification 

In order to compare the occupational interests of the three 
groups we have grouped them on the Minnesota Scale of Occupa- 
tional Classification.® This classification appears in Table 44. 

■Goodenough, F. L.-Anderson, J. E, Experimental Child Study, 237 and 
Appendix A SOI ff. 


_ 3 Cattle Raiser__ 

- 3 Local Salesman. 

- 2 Baseball Player— 
_ 2 Cabinet Maker— 
. 1 Truck Driver^— 

_ 1 Bus Driver 

_ 1 Contractor ___ 


_ 1 Actor 1 

- 1 Jeweler 1 

- 1 Sailor 1 

- 1 Soldier 1 

- 1 Cook 1 

- 1 
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Table 4t. Boyt* Occupatioaal Xatmstj Grouped oa the Minnesota Seale of 
Oecupatbaa] ClayffloUoa 


Occupational 

Gaa^catba 

Croup 

lesUtutlocal 

Croup 

Foster Hoiae 
Group 

General Popu- 
lation Group 

Total 

60 

Total 

60 

Total 

50 

I. rrofcsaionil 

14 

12 

23 

IL Scml-profcasional and 
maBageria] 

17 

16 

16 

III. Gcrical,8ldll<d trades, 
and retail business.. 

13 

9 

7 

IV. Farmers 

0 

5 


V. Scmt-akGled occupa- 
tions, mbor derical 
podtioas and mbor 
busbea 

6 

6 

4 

VI. SUsfatly akiDcd trades 
and ether occupa- 
tions requiring little 
training or abQity.. . 

0 

2 

0 

Vn. Day laborers of all 
classes 

0 

0 

0 


A study of Table 44 discloses that the greatest percentage of 
preferences in each population group falls within the first three 
groupings of the classification. 44 of the institutional, 37 of the 
foster home, and 46 of the general population selections appearing 
thus on the scale. This represents 88 percent of the instituUonal, . 
74 percent of the foster home, and 92 percent of the general 
population total prefereucB, tat-ing but a sutaU percoutage of 
Stoices for the retiiaimng classiCeaBons. Under professional 
occupations fl) we notice that the general population selections 
nearly double those of our dependent groups All three groups 
are nearly identical in the choiro of senn-protess.onal and mana- 
gerial occupations (II). and to semi-sUlled ooro^Uons. minor 
Sirieal positions and minor hosmess (V). A ditorenej hotv- 
ever, is observed in to choice of to clerieal, skilled trades and 
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retail business (HI). The preferences of 13 institutional, nine 
foster home, and seven general population children are in this 
category. In the foster home group, as was mentioned earlier in 
this diapter, we have preferences expressed for occupations in 
which the other two groups manifested no interest. Five of these 
boys voiced a preference for some form of farm life (IV), and 
two chose occupations requiring little training or ability (VI). It 
is to be noted that three of these five foster home children are now 
living in rural foster homes. It ts to be noted also that in all 
groups no preferences were made for occupations in the day laborer 
classification (VII). 


Bovs’ OccunATioNAt. Interests and Their Fathers’ 
Occupations 

From a consideration of the children’s occupational interests 
we now proceed to a study of these same occupations in the light 
of the loiown occupation of the fathers of the boys. This informa- 
tion is limited to 35 fathers of institutional children, and to 36 
fathers in the other dependent group. Therefore, in Table 45 
only the occupational preferences of the boys whose fathers’ occu- 
pations are classified in Table 10 will be presented. AH SO mem- 
bers of of our general population are here represented. 

This comparison of the children's occupational interests with the 
occupations of their fathers in Table 45 reveals that the general 
tendency is for the boys to choose occupations in a class far above 
that of their fathers. In the insUtutional group 32 boys chose 
occupations in the upper three brackets of the occupational scale 
while only nine of their fathers are found in these occupational 
groups. The largest percentage of these fathers are in the semi- 
skilled (V) and day laborer (VII) classes. The same trend of 
choice is evident in our other two populations. In the foster home 
population 25 of the 36 boys expressed a preference for occupa- 
tions in the upper three dasstfieations of the scale while only eight 
of their fathers are thus classified. Here, again, the fathers’ 
occupations are grouped in the semi-skilled (V) and day laborer 
(VII) classifications The preferences of 46 of the 50 children 
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Table 45. Comparative Table Showiag Boys’ Occupational Preferences 
and Fathers* Occupational Clasificatioii 



Institutional 

Group 

Foster Home 
Group 

Genera! Popu- 
lation Group 

Occupations! 

Clssdfication 

Group 

{ Boys 

1 Fathers 

1 Bel'S 

1 Fathers 

1 Boys 

1 Fathers 



Q 



Total 

50 

I. Profesaonal ■ 

11 


5 

0 

23 

0 

11. Semi-profe^onal 

and Pian^erisl.. . 

14 


13 

0 

16 

1 

in. Clerical, skilled 
trades, and rctaQ 
buaness 

7 


7 

8 


IS 

IV. fbrmers 

0 


4 

0 

0 

0 

V. Semi^^ed oecupa- 
tjons, minor cleri- 
cal poations aad 
minor business. . , , 

3 


5 

16 

4 

29 

VI. Slightly skiDed trades 
and other occupa- 
tions requiring 
little training or 
ability 

0 


2 

4 

0 

5 

VII- Day laboreia of all 
closes 

0 

11 

0 

* 

0 

2 


livirjg at home are in the brackets of the scale while the 

occupations of only 14 of tbdr fathers are in these classifications. 
Twenty-nine of these fathers are in the semi-skilled occupations, 
minor clerical positions and minor business (V) as compared to 
the choices of but four of thdr children. 

If we again exanune Tables 44 and 45 we see tliat of the three 
groups of children the foster home group expressed the greatest 
preference for occupations snpposedly within their economic and 
intellectual grasp. In all populations it is dearly seen that a large 
number of the boys chose occupations considerably above both 
their economic strata and thdr own intellectual possibilities. 
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From an economic viewpoint ffreat difficulty ^vouId be experienced 
by both the institutional and foster home groups in attaining the 
education essential to some occupations they desire, especially in 
the professions. The same, it also seems, is true for a large number 
of the general population children. Disregarding economic limita- 
tions, which in some instances may be overcome, the possibility 
of the majority of these boys attaining the highest brackets on 
the economic scale may be questioned, chiefly on the basis of their 
intellectual equipment. In Table 4 it was shown that the mean 
intelligence quotient for the institutional group is 9670, for the 
foster home group 95.60, for tlie general population 106.30. We 
have, moreover, but nvo institutional, one foster home, and seven 
genera! population boys with an intelligence quotient of 120 or 
over. This is the norm generally accepted as indicative of ability 
to finish college and enter a profession. Although these ten boys 
have the necessary intellectual equipment for the professions not 
all of them desire a professional career. Of the two institutional 
boys with an I. Q. of 120 or more one wishes to be a big-business 
man, the other an office manager. The foster home boy wishes 
to be a doctor. In the general population two wish to be priests, 
one a dvil engineer, two wish to become aviators, one a business 
man, and the last a baseball player. This leaves a disproportionate 
number of boys expressing a wish to enter the professions who 
lack the necessary mental equipment to realize their occupational 
desires. A similar result was also obtained by Father Lennon in 
studying the occupational interests of his 50 institutional boys.® 

Summary 

From the above presentation it may be seen that aside from the 
selections in the farmer and slightly skilled occupations, the occu- 
pational interests of the foster home boys resemble closely those 
of the institutional children. These exceptions, although they place 
the institutional group closer in its preferences to the general 
population, indicate, to some extent at least, that the foster home 
boys seem to realize their own occupational possibilities and 
limitations better than the majonty of fte subjects of the study. 


* Op cti , 42 
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That boys in each population chose occupations higher on the 
occupational scale than their fathers, and in many cases above 
their ot^ti economic and intellectual power of attainment is, in 
itself, not to be condemned. It does, however, exemplify the 
possibilities of wise vocational guidance as a preparation for life 
work. This does not mean that the boys should be discouraged 
from aspiring to the Hghest occupational le\-ds. It does mean, 
ne^•e^theless, that greater emphasis should be placed on the im- 
portance. dignity and practical advantage of occupaU’ons midway 
on the s<^e, occupations mthin range of attainment and consistent 
with the personality and intellectual equipment of the individual 
boy. 



CHAPTER IX 


Personal Wishes 

In the preceding chapters we liave had occasion to refer to the 
explosion of the children’s personal wishes as affording another 
source of .information regarding their family interests and affec- 
tions, their religious attitudes, and lastly their occupational inter- 
ests. The expression of these wishes come from the responses 
to the question, "If three wishes were to be granted you what 
would they be?” (statement ”16”), In interpreting this question 
everj’ effort was made to impress upon the children that they were 
to answer as though it \vere possible to obtain at the moment what- 
ever things for the present or future they most desired. Through 
this question we hoped to obtain some information on their intimate 
wishes, what they desire or yearn for most, what their ideals or 
dreams may be. The nature of the responses given seems to 
indicate frankness as well as serious thought. In many instances 
it appeared to us that the preceding questions of the interview had 
touched a responsive note in the boys’ thoughts, thus leading them 
to repeat here thoughts already expressed in the interview. This 
is why we have had occasion, in the preceding chapters, to refer 
to the children’s personal wishes. 

As some means of classification is necessary to an intelligent 
understanding of these wishes we have grouped them under the 
following arbitrary headings: familial, spintual, temporal, voca- 
tional and academic. The author makes no claim for the validity 
of this classification since it reflects merely his own judgment A 
brief explanation, however, of the meaning associated with these 
terms in the mind of the author will show the basis on which the 
classification was made. Familial was taken to mean all wishes 
dealing with their own home, members of their families, and 
relatives. Spiritual included any wish of a religious or moral 
nature, which could be considered personal or altruistic in content. 
Temporal was taken to embrace all personal wishes material in 
155 
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nature, c.p., money, pifls, luxuries, and personal desires including 
bodily Iiealth. Vocational refers to iho^ wishes expressing 
solicitude for future success in life, the securing of a job and 
vocational desires. Rccreatioml covers all references to sports, 
travel, or adventure, not %-ocationaI in nature. Academic contains 
the wishes relating to school adjustment or advancement. Here, 
as in any arbitrary classification, there is of necessity some over- 
jappjng. for c.xample, some familial wishes are religious in nature, 
some vocational interests refer to sports, and some temporal re- 
quests arc for academic ends. In instances where such over- 
lapping was apparent, the author considered the nature of the 
request, the wording of it, and any additional information afforded 
by the boy independently of (he request, before making the classifi- 
cation. In wishes referring to sports only tliose were placed under 
vocational wishes which were found preriously in the boys’ occu- 
pational interests, or which were so worded as to leave no doubt 
of their vocational nature. 

CLASStFtCATIOS OF PeRSO.SAL WiSHES 

Table 46 presents a composite of the children’s three wshes 
under the above classification. 


Table 46. ClaasificatioD of Personal TTishes 


Institutional Group 

Foster Home G 

roup 

General Population 
Group 

Classifcation 

Total 

160 

ClasaficstioQ 

Total 

160 

Classification 

Total 

ISO 


60 

Fsniilial.. ■ • | 

46 

Spiritual 

49 


43 

Spiritual 


Vocational 

41 


28 

Temporal 

29 

Temporal . 



13 

Vocational.. . . 


Familia], . 


Recreational 

10 

6 





Reoeational 

3 

Recreational . . . 

10 





1 



Examinatioii of Table 46 reveals cmsidenible difference in the 
tjTJe of mshes expressed b,' each group. Familial rrishes which 
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rank first in the foster home group are in third place in the institu- 
tional and fourth place in the general population. This is rather 
a reversal of the results obtained m Chapter VI where the general 
population ranked first in family interests, and the institutional 
population second. With these latter groups spiritual and voca- 
tional wishes are in the first and second place. In the foster home 
group they are second and fourth, respectively. Temporal wishes 
are in the third place in both the foster home and the general 
population, but are fourth on the institutional list. Academic and 
recreational wishes occupy the lowest positions in each population. 

We now describe the wishes under each heading of the classifi- 
cation. 


FAMILIAL WISHES 

Since we are in a very special way concerned with the children's 
attitudes towards their family situation, their family interests and 
affections, their thoughts of home, the present inquiry begins with 
a consideration of the familial wishes expressed by the boys. These 
wishes appear in Table 47. All of them concern the children’s 
own home, members of their families and relatives. 

In Table 47, the foster home group is first with 46 such wishes, 
followed by the institutional group with 24, and the general popula- 
tion with 14. As previously pointed out, on the basis of replies m 
Chapter VI, we should perhaps have expected the reverse order 
here. The present results, however, are easily explicable. In 
Chapter VI concrete situations centering around tlie family were 
presented, while here more scope for free expression is given. 
Separated from home, our dependent groups gave greater expres- 
sion to what is apparently often in their minds— the thought of 
home and of parents But here the children living in foster homes 
show greater interest in their family situation. It must be admitted 
that we have no more valid explanation of this than simple con- 
jecture. On this basis we might say that the children in foster 
homes are living m surroundings that remind them of what their 
own homes might have been had they not been broken up. This 
configuration of home probably keeps the thought of home and 
of parents very active in thrir minds. Their association with other 
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children in the neighborhood, at school, church, and in social 
gatherings, where these diildrcn often speak of their home and 
their jarents, probably further stimulates these thoughts. Prob- ’ 
ably, too, they may feel less secure in these homes than do children 
living in institutions. Then, again, we might conjecture that the 
institutional authorities make a greater effort than do the substitute 
parents in foster homes to inculcate the idea that the institution 
is the child's home, thus encouraging greater contentment among 
these children. Another reason might be tltat children in institu- 
tions lack that contact with children in their oum homes which 
would scrs'c to make them envious of them. 

In the replies giwn to statement “9" we saw that 31 foster 

• home and 20 institutional children requested of God “To return 
to my parents." Only. 14 in the former and three in the latter 
group repeated this request m their familial wishes. We have, 
however, in Table 47 eighteen foster home and nine institutional 
boys expressing a wish to live again with one or both parents. 
Two foster home boys and one institutional boy, in addition, 
desire their separated parents to live together again, while six 
members of the foster home and two of the institutional group 
desire to see their parents. Two more children in the former 
group would like to find their parents, and another wishes to be 
loved by them. Wliat is more, a desire to see one or both deceased 
parents is also expressed by members of each population. In their 
other wishes concern for the physical, spiritual, and temporal well 
being of members of their family is expressed. Worthy of note 
here is the desire of two foster home children to stay with their 
present foster mothers. One of these had made a similar request 
under statement “9." A desire to see or visit relatives is also 
expressed by members of each dependent population. 

The wishes which children living in their own homes expressed 
regarding members of their family or the home situation centered 
about a concern for the haRaness, the physical, spiritual, and 
temporal welfare of their parents. One child expressed a desire to 

• see his deceased grandparents. 

In concluding this discussion of the familial wishes expressed 
by the children it is well to consider the multiple choices made by 
some of the children in this connection. Two foster home children 
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niadc al! three of their wishes familial, while four more members 
of this same group, together with three institutional and general 
population children made two such wishes. In the foster home 
group these wishes are: 


To live with my parents. That my father get well and 
leaw the hospital. To visit my aunt in Ohio. 

To go back to mother. Tliat father return to mother. 
Tliat my family be l»appy again. 

To see my mother in heaven. To make money to send to 
my father. .. . ^ 

To liavc mother own the house she lives in. That my 
father be young again. . 

To see my mother and father. To see my relatives. 

That my mother not work so hard. That my father 
get .1 car. 

These latter two wishes were expressed by one of the two members 
of this group who consider their foster parents their real parents. 
No familial wishes were expressed by the other child. ^ 

Tlic two familial wislics e.xpressed by each of the three institu- 
tional children follow: 

To return to my parents. To have my stepfather get a 

To sw'my'TOrenls. To havo my brother here with iite. 

To sec my dcid mother ttfitiiit. That my father go to 
heaven when he dies. 

The three Bcneral population boys made the following familial 
wishes: 

That my family always be in good health. That my father 
continue working. . 'ru . ti _ 

That my family die with the last sacraments. That all ray 
family go to Iieaven. . „ . 

To see my grandmother (deceased). To see my grand- 
father (deceased). 


SPIRITUAL WISHES 

Following a consideration of familial wishes, our inquiry con- 
tinues with the children’s spritual wishes— those wishes of a 
religious or moral nature which may be either personal or altruistic 
in character— a complete list of which appears in Table 48. 
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Exarmnation of Table 48 reveals that spiritual wishes represent 
approximately onc-ihird of the total wishes expressed by the insti- 
tutional and general population children- In the foster home 
population the proportion of spiritual wishes was somewhat less. 
In all groups, it is to be noted tliat "To go to heaven when I die*' 
is the most frequent request — 18 in the institutional, 17 in the 
general population, and 13 in the foster home groups. Other 
similar requests arc: "for a liappy death," and "to die in God’s 
grace," in the foster home group; "to die unth the last sacraments 
of the Church," and "grace to go to heaven," in the general popula- 
tion. These requests real! to mind the replies to statement ‘‘9" 
where 49 in the general population, 48 in the institutional and 
41 in the foster home group requested of God "Jfake me gt)od so 
I can go to heaven when I die.” Tlie desire to be good in order 
to merit heaven is also found in these spiritial wshes. Fourteen 
wishes in the institutional and 16 in the foster home popubtions, 
together with 12 in the general population center about the desire 
to be good, to be kind, honest, truthful, or faithful bo>‘s and men, 
to avoid trouble, and to lead a holy, pious and happy life. In 
addition, two boj'S, one in an institution, the other bring in his 
mvn home, desire to keep a^vay from sin. “Not to be tempted” 
was the request of another institutional child. In other wishes, 
expressed by members of each group we find the desire to be 
faithful to religious obligations and to God. The solidtude for 
others in each population is worthy of note, especially in those 
wishes dealing with the poor, sick, and persecuted people. 

Further examination of the individual spiritual wishes shows 
that two institutional, one general population and three foster home 
diiWren made all three of tlieic wishes spirituaL In addition 
12 boys in the general population. II in the institutional, and se>'en 
in the foster home population made two such wishes. 

In the institutional group we find the following spiritxml wishes 
expressed by these 13 children: 

To go to heaven when I die. That CT-eiybody go to 
hea^■e^. That e^•e^ybodr be happy. 

To alwav-s be good. To go to heaven uhen I die. To 
alwara be in good health so I may go to Mass everj’ 

Sunday. 
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To go to heaven when I die. That persecution of Catholics 
in Mexico cease (tliree boys). 

To go to heaven when I die. To be a good living man 
on earth. 

To go to heaven when I die. That I be a good man when 
I grow up. 

To go to heaven when I die. To be happy. 

To be a good boy. That all my relatives be happy. 

For grace from God. To Keep away from sin. 

Not to be tempted. To be holy and pure. 

For a pair of rosary beads. To visit a beautiful church. 

To go to church outside the institution on Sundays and 
holydays. To be a good citizen. 

The foster home children are equally expressive in their spiritual 
requests. Ten boys in tlus group made the following wishes : 

To make me good. To always be faithful to my duties 
as a Catholic. To always be kind. 

To be a good boy. To always help other people. To go 
to heaven when I die. 

To go to heaven when I die. To be a good boy. To be a 
good man when I grow up. .... 

To go to heaven when I die. To be good m this world. 

To go to heaven when I die. To have a happy death. 

To make me good. That the flood sufferers be well taken 
care of. — t. t_ t 

For money to give to the poor. To go to heaven when I 

To go to heaven when I die. To be a good boy scout. 

To be faithful. To be truthM. _ . „ , 

Not to forget to go to church on Sunday. To always be 
kind. 

Thirteen children living at home otpressed their spiritual wishes 
as follows : 


To go to heaven when I die. That all my relatives go to 
heaven. To always lead a good life on earth. 

To go to heaven when I die To make all people on earth 

To go tolieaven when I die To always have a Catholic 
education. 

To go to heaven when I die. Never to get :n any trouble. 
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To po to heaven wlicn I die. To liavc all the world Cath- 
olic. 

To go to heaven \vhen I die. Tliat all people go to heaven. 

To go to heaven when I die. To always be a good man. 

To be holy and pious. To keep from all sin and evil. 

To be holy. To be kind. 

For a happy life. To be holy. 

To Iiave the grace of God. Tliat there be no more wars. 

To be an honest man. To always be fathful to God. 

Long life for everyone. To lia\*e good faith. 

VOCATIONAL WISHES 

The number of vocational wishes of both the institutional and 
general population children are nearly double those of members 
of the foster home group— 43, 41, and 22, respectively. It will be 
remembered from our opening presentation that the vocational 
wishes include all those expressing solidtude for future success in 
life. For securing a job and for vocational desires. These requests 
are presented in Table 49. 

It is apparent in Table 49 that these children are normally in- 
terested in what the future holds for them. To have a good job, 
to be a success in life, or as one institutional child said, “To amount 
to something in this world,” represents a wish of deep concern to 
them. Eleven such desires were expressed by institutional children 
and six members of the other two groups. The other wishes refer 
to future occupations or vocations in life. Aviator, priest, doctor, 
farmer, artist, baseball player, sailor, business man, etc., which ap- 
peared in thdr occupational interests (Chapter VIII) are again 
found here. It is interesting to note that of the 32 vocational 
desires in the institutional group, 22 appeared as occupational 
preferences in the preceding chapter. The same is also true for the 
other two groups. Of the 16 vocational desires of the foster home 
children in Table 49 twelve appeared in their occupational interests, 
while 27 of the 35 in the general population are to be found in 
these same interests. What is more, awator and priest, which 
were first and second in occupational interests, received the greatest 
preference her. The choice of President of the United States by 
two institutional children, and of Pope by a boy in the general 
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population arc woriliy of special mention due to the lofty aspirations 
of the subjects. 

If we consider the separate vocational wishes we see tliat one 
institutional boy made all three of his wishes vocational. In these 
choices he did not relate his desires one to the other. They are: To 
be President of the United States, to be a priest, to be a big league 
ball player. Eight other members of this group, together with one 
foster home and si.x general population children e.'cpressed hvo 
wishes vocational in nature. In the institutional group these wishes 
arc: 

To have a good job when I grow up. To be President of 
the United Slates. 

To have a good job when I grow up. To amount to some- 
thing in this world. 

To have a good job when I grow up. To be an aviator. 

To be a success in life. To have a good job when I grow 
up. 

To be a jeweler. To be an avialor. 

To be an artist. To be an aviator. 

To be a morie star. To be a musician. 

To be a baseball player. To be a football player. 


The two vocational wishes expressed by the one member of the 
foster home group are : To have a good job when I grow up, to 
be an aWator. 

In the general population the two vocational wishes of the six 
children are : 


To be a priest. To be a Pope. 

To have a good job when I grow up. To be an avia 
To be a sailor. To be an aviator. 

To be an aviator. To be a newspaper reporter. 

To be an a>iator. To be a median^ 

To be a movie star. To be a good baseball player. 


TEMPORAL WISHES 

The next item in the present inquiry, temporal wishes, embraces 
all requBts of a matarial natare, BE- liong-. El^. ^<1 

rersonal desires inclodmg bodily health. Here the foster home 
croup exprBSed 29 such wishes, the general population 24, and the 
institutional group but 13. These wishes appear in Table 50. 
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The desire for money is not the major concern of these children, 
although many of their rc<|ucsts in Table 50 demand that neces- 
sary means of excliange for acquisition. Financial considerations 
arc found in 10 institutional, four foster home, and three general 
]K)puIation requests. In some instances such considerations are for 
a definite purpose, e.g., for an education (institutional and general 
populations), or as a means to comfortable living (general popu- 
lation). Besides these requests we find the desire for a nice home 
often accompanied by other interesting selections. One institutional 
child requested an automobile, a house, and a collie dog. A foster 
home child asked for a house, an acre of land, and an automobile. ' 
Interesting also are the requests of another foster home child and 
two children living at home. The foster home child asked for an 
automobile, a bic>-de, and an airplane. One of the children living 
at home requested a >-acht, a streamlined car, and two new suits; 
the other that everything he wish come true, to have a magidan's 
ring, and to have his summer \'acations from school come earlier. 
Material possessions, however, do not wholly occupy their atten- 
tion. Qiildrcn in each group expressed a desire for good health. 
Among other interesting wishes we find “To always have friends," 
and “To be 21 years old now,” in the foster home population, and 
the desire to be liked by others in the foster home and the general 
populations. We have in- addition, in our foster home group, the 
Sowing personal desires : ‘To visit my friend." “To sec Major 
Bowes,” “To see my Sunday school teacher." The request of one 
institutional child for a lot of dogs is worthy of note. This boy 
manifests a great fondness for them, and makes a hobby of col- 
lecting pictures of all types of dogs. 

A study of the individual temporal wishes reveals that three 
foster home two general population and one institutional boy ex- 
pressed two such wishes. In the foster home group these requests 


To visit my friend. To have enough money to live on. 
Tohavegiod health. To earn a lot of money. 

To have a watch. To have a football. 


In the general population the wishes of the two children ex- 
pressing two temporal wishes are: 
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To own an airplane. To have enough money to live com- 
fortably. 

To have money for an education. To have enough money 
to live comfortably. 

The lone institutional child with two temporal wishes requested : 

To have a lot of money. To have good health. 

This presentation of the cluldren’s temporal wishes concludes 
what might be referred to as the major wishes of the children — 
familial, spiritual, vocational and temporal. We now pursue our 
inquiry further with a presentation of those wishes whicli might 
he termed minor because of the small number in each group, that 
IS, the academic and recreational wishes. 

ACADEMIC WISHES 

Academic are all those wishes relating to school adjustments or 
advancement. Six such wishes were expressed by the institutional 
group, 10 by the foster home, and 12 by the general population. In 
these wishes it will be noted that the desire for a college education 
is most in evidence, five such wishes being present in the insti- 
tutional and foster home groups, and eight in the general popu- 
lation group. Solicitude for a good cducatjon, better school ad- 
justment, and personal intellectual equipment form the subject 
matter of the other wishes. No multiple choices are noted here. 

In the six academic wishes expressed by the institutional chil- 
dren we find : 

To have a college education (five boys} 

To make me bright and intelligent. 

The academic wishes of the 10 foster home children are: 

To have a college education (five boys) 

To have a good education (two boys) 

To get an education 

To get along better in school 

To go to trade school. 

In the general population we find the following 12 academic 
wishes: 
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ToliavcacollcKc education (ciRht lioys) 
To have a good education (two boys) 

To be smart 
To have wisdom 


RECRCATIOS'AL WISHES 

Ten recreational wishes arc found in the institutional and gen- 
eral populations, and but three in the foster home population. 
These wishes include all those %vith reference to sports, travel and 
adventure. Sports also figured m some vocational wishes. These, 
however, liad either previously appeared in the children's occu- 
Itttional interests or were so worded as to leave no doubt of their 
vocational nature. 

In ten wishes e,xpresscd by the institutional children we find 
references to sports, tra%'el and adventure. One child expressed 
two recreational wishes: To be a good athlete; to Itave a lot of 
adventure. A complete list of the institutional children’s recre- 
ational wishes follows : 

To have a ride In an airplane 
To liave a trip around the world 
To travel 

To go hunting in India 

Toliavealot of adventure 

To be a good athlete 

To be a baseball player 

To be a great baseball player 

To be a good baseball player 

To be a good baseball player when I grow up 

In the recreational wishes of the foster home group there is no 
reference to sports or ad^'enture. The three wishes are: 

To go on a train ride 
To go to Ireland 
To take a v-acation 


The child who wishes to go to Ireland desires, also, to take his 
mother on the trip with him. 
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Travel and sports entered into the ten recreational wishes of our 
third group, the general population. They are: 

To go to South America 
To take a trip around the world 
To visit Washington, D. C. 

. Togo to California 

To visit the Vatican in Rome (V'atican City) 

To go to ilainc 
To be a champion diver 
To be a hockey player 
To be a baseball player 
To be a motorej-de racer 

It is interesting to compare the wishes of our SO institutional 
hoys with those expressed by the 50 institutional children of 
Father Lennon’s study.* Father Lennon classified 148 wishes 
(one child made but one wish) under the headings altruistic, spir- 
itual, temporal, vocational and academic, recreational and familial. 
From his description of these wishes (pp. 34, 35) wc are able to 
group them under our dassificaiion. A comparison of the two 
groups of institutional duMren on this basis follows. 

Wishes expressed by children in this stud)’ : 


Spiritual 

SO 

Temporal 

13 


Vocational 

43 

Recreational 

10 


Familial 

28 

Academic 

6 Total 

150 


Wishes expressed by children m Father Lennon’s study : 

Spiritual 49 Recreational 10 

Vocational 45 Academic 5 

Familial 31 Temporal 8 Total 148 

In this presentation we see the two groups of institutional chil- 
dren are nearly identical in the expression of their personal wishes. 
Temporal wishes alone in Father Lennon’s group fail to occupy 
a position similar to the same dassification in our group. 


> Lennon, Rev. John J , A Study of the Interesit of SO Dependent Boys, 
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SUMMASV 

If we look back over the wishes made by the members of our 
study groups it is very evident that the diildrcn gave expression to 
requests of a serious nature. How well these wishes represent 
their intimate thoughts and desires it is impossible for us to say. 
A negative argument — the absence of foolish and idle desires — 
would lead us to believe, Ijowcvcr, that these wishes represent to 
a large extent either those things most desired by the diildrcn or 
those things which they think they ought to desire. The thoughts 
of home and of family, the desire to lead a good, holy and virtuous 
life, the concern expressed for future success in life, coming as 
they do after a consideration of these attitudes and interests in 
prcMding chapters, give a more complete picture of the children 
themselves. We might say that thoughts and aspirations stimulated 
earlier in the inter^^c^v seem to find a final expression here not 
only in the familial, spiritual, %‘ocattonal and temporal wishes, but 
also to some extent in the academic and recreational wishes. 



CHAPTER X 


Review and Statement of Conclusions 

In an attempt to discQ\-er the effect on the personality of a 
child of prolonged residence in either an institution or a foster 
home, a group of 50 boys from eacli environment were selected for 
special study. To these two groups there was added, for purpose of 
comparison, a third group of SO non-dependent children living in 
their own homes. In order to have as far as possible a valid basis 
for comparison bchveen the three study groups these 150 boys 
were selected with reference to certain standards such as age, 
number of years under care, intelligence rating, and school grade. 
All boys were from 12 to 14 years of age. All had an intelligence 
quotient of 80 or above. All were In elementary schools. In ad- 
dition, the dependent children of both the institutional and foster 
home groups had been under care two years or more. The average 
number of years under care for the institutional children was 5.4 
jears and for the foster home cliildren 5.2 years. Both groups 
had been under care a sufKdcntly long period for the influence 
of their new environment to have made itself felt. The general 
population boys, on the otlier hand, bad been living continuously 
in their own homes. These groups, therefore, were relatively 
homogeneous with respect to those factors on which their selection 
for inclusion within the study was based. 

These three study groups %vere desenbed and contrasted with 
respect to the following non-intellectual traits: social maturity, 
attitude towards self and towards others, feeling of superiority 
and of inferiority, degree of social insight, conformity to the group 
idea of the right, attitudes tmvards the family situation, religious 
attitudes and interests, occupational interests, and personal wishes. 
The basis of comparison for the three groups was their per- 
formance on two standardized tests— Test for Developmental Age, 
and Personal Attitudes Test for Younger Boys, and the informa- 
tion which they gave in a personal interview. The results of the 
standardized tests were analyzed statistically in order that signifi- 
171 
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cant dilTercnccs and likenesses might be revealed. They were then 
studied in relationship to such known factors in the boys’ life 
as years under care in an institution or foster home, intelligence, 
school grade, nationality, marital status of parents, occupation of 
father, size of families, order of sibship or relative position of 
the boy in his family. 

SUMUABY OF THE STUDY 

The comparisons between the three groups of boys on the basis of 
the tests and the personal interview yielded the following results : 

1. The institutional and the foster home boys are not as mature 
socially as the boys in the general population. The differences be- 
tween the mean scores of the dependent groups, on the Test for 
Developmental Age and the mean score of the general population 
group arc statistically significant. 

2. The difference between the institutional and foster home group 
mean scores on this same test is not statistically significant. A 
positive difference in favor of the foster home group was observed, 
however, in the critical'ratio of the difference (1.68). 

3. As a group the institutional children are more critical of 
themselves and of other boys than are the foster home and general 
population groups. The differences in mean scores of the three 
groups on these attitudes of tlie Personal Attitudes Test for 
Younger Boys, however, are not statistically reliable differences. 
The critical ratios between the institutional and general population 
mean scores, nevertheless, surpass 2.00 in both instances. A ratio 
of 2.20 is also observed between the institutional and* foster home 
group mean scores on self-criticism. 

4 The institutional boys have a greater feeling of being dif- 
ferent from other boys than have the boys living in their own 
homes. The former also have a greater feeling of inferiority than 
do the boys living in their own homes. The differences observed 
in the mean scores of these two groups on these categories of the 
attitude test are significant differences. Although the institutional 
group mean scores do not differ appredably from those of the foster 
home group, the ratio of the difference on inferiority exceeds 2.00 
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5. Both the institutional and foster home diildren liave a greater 
feeling of superiority, as measured by the test, than do the mem- 
bers of the genera! population group. The obser\’ed differences in 
the mean scores, liowevcr, are not very great. 

C. The dependent children, manifest in addition, a lower degree 
of sodal insight tlun the cluldrcn in the general population. A 
critical ratio of 3.56 was found for the difference between the in- 
stitutional and general population scores on this attitude of the 
test. An analysis of the difference observed bchveen the foster 
home and general population mean scores yielded a ratio of 2.11. 

7. On the other liand, the diildren in our general population 
dewate most from the common ideal set for this attitudes test by 
the "Hypollietical Average Boy.” The dnidren in the institutional 
group approach most closely this ideal. The foster home group 
resemble more dosely the boys of the general population in this 
regard. The obsen-cd difference in mean scores of the institutional 
and general population here is significant. Betiveen the institutional 
and foster home group mean scores a positive difference in favor 
of the institutional group was observed in the critical ratio of 
2.65. 

8. On both of these tests the observed differences in mean scores 
could not be traced to the influence of the factors of environment 
mentioned above. 

9. The family interests and affections of the dependent children 
as revealed in a personal interview do not differ appreciably from 
the same interests and affection of children living in their own 
homes. In this inquiry, however, the institutional children approach 
more dosely the general population than do the children in foster 
homes. 

10. On the other hand, in the wishes expressed by the boys, the 
foster home children made more referenres to their own home, 
members of their families and rdatives than did either of the other 
groups. These familial wishes ranked first in numerical importance 
of the total wishes expressed. 

11. The institutional boys seem to be more content in their sub- 
stitute homes than do the foster home chfldren. Sixty-two percent 
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(31 boys) of this latter irroup expressed the wish that they might 
return to their parents. Forty percent (20 boys) of the institutional 
group made a similar request 

12. In the replies of the children as to the persons forwhom they 
would care most to do something or to whom they would go for 
advice the foster home children expressed less choice for their own 
parents tlian either of the other two groups. This fact, however, 
may ha\’c been due to the inclusion of their foster parents in the 
list from which the choices were made. 

13. Our investigation revealed that the institutional children 
liave a greater number of contacts with members of their families 
tiun do the cliildren in foster homes. The Institutional children 
Iiave more members of their families visit them and write to them 
tlun do the children of the foster home group. In addition they 
receive more presents from their families than do the foster home 
children. Furthermore, the institutional children write to their 
parents more frequently than the foster home children write to their 
parents. 

14. The foster home boys, nevertheless, visit members of their 
families more frequently. The institutional children do not have 
this opportunity. When asked about this matter they said that if 
given the opportunity of visiting the persons they desired they 
would visit members of their own families. The foster home group 
placed family visits second to visits to spedfied places in their 
group of choices. 

15 Some of the institutional and foster home boys appear to 
liave been abandoned by their parents while under care in these 
substitute homes. Others in ca^ group are either misinformed or 
lack information regarding their parents. 

16 The religious attitudes and interests of the dependent groups 
do not appear to differ appredably from children living in their 
own homes On the whole a slight advantage is evident in this 
section of our inquiry for the institutional children. 

17 As a group the institutional diildren’s occupational interests 
approach more -dosely the occupational interefts of the general 
population than do these same interests of the foster home group. 
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This agreement is (urtlier evident in the number of vocational 
wislies found in the three wishes made by each group of boys. A 
large percentage of children in each of the three groups voiced oc- 
cupational preferences which appear beyond their economic and 
mtellectual power of attainment. In the foster home group more 
occupations were selected within easy range of attainment than 
in either of the hvo other groups. 

18. In the three wishes expressed by the children there appeared 
marked agreement behveen the Institutional and general population 
children. 

In these findings of the present study we obtained a partial 
answer to the question proposed at the beginning, “Do children 
reared in institutions and foster homes differ appreciably from 
children living in their own homes?" 


Limitation of the Study 

In spite of the element of control In selection of subjects for this 
study we had occasion to observe that the dependent groups differ 
appreciably from the general population group in intelligence and 
school accomplishment. In addition, the non-dependent group is 
not comparable to the dependent groups in family background. 
Moreover, 44 percent of our foster home children previously had 
some institutional experience. Furthermore, it was not possible to 
obtain a sufRdent number of children from one locality for the 
dependent groups, nor was it possible to obtain them all of the 
same religious faith. This latter consideration, example, im- 
peded the study of the religious altitudes and interests of the chil- 
dren. A still further limitation of the present study is evident from 
the fact that we had no adequate means of measuring the environ- 
ment of the dependent children previous to their present substitute 
home placement. The influence of this environment in the for- 
mation of the children's habits, attitudes and interests was un- 
known We did not know, for example, how mature socially these 
children were when accepted for care These latter considerations 
did not permit the measurement of the possible constructive work- 
accomplished by the institution and the foster home while the 
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child was under care. All of these arc definite limitations of the 
present study and were recognized by the author in interpreting 
the results obtained on the standardized tests. Where differences 
were observed and could not be explained within the data of the 
study, the autlior admitted tint these differences miglit be caused 
by factors inherent in liie boys or by factors of environment, or 
both, for which he had no measure. The limitations inherent in the 
informal inten'iew method employed by the autlior were also 
recognized. 

Despite the limitations inherent in the present study the author 
feels that the results obtained may be considered reliable as an 
index of Uie social maturity, attitudes and interests of boys svho 
have been living in the substitute home environment of the insti- 
tution or the foster home for two years or more. 


SUCCESTIOKS FOR FtTTURE STUDY 

In the course of the present study we had occasion to refer to the 
critical ratios of differences in mean s«>res on the two standardized 
tests as an indication tliat further study of the soda! maturity and 
the personal attitudes of, dependent and non-dependent boys was 
warranted. In tracing the relationship of school accomplishment 
and the size of the children's families constant tendencies in types 
of scores were observed in both the Test for Developmental Age 
and in some categories of the Personal Attitudes Test for Younger 
Bovs The same was erident in tracing the influence of the marital 
status of the children’s parents on some scores of this latter test. 
In these instances, further study of the obserr-ed relationships with 
larger groups of boys was recommended. 

The author is of the opinion that further study should be made 
f relationship between dependent children and their families 
°V-i fhe children are under care either in institutions or in foster 
while tne -resent study the institution appears to do more 

homes^ in liome to strengthen the relationship of a child to his 

own family- js being placed on keeping the dependent 

Today greater relatives. In tlie light of 

child in his own home or 
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this development a study of the social maturity, attitudes and in- 
terests of dependent children in institutions, foster homes and in 
their own homes would be of interest to all in the field of child 
welfare. 
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SCHEDULE FOR RECORD OF CHILD 


No. 

Name . 

Date 

Order 

1 Date of 



of 

of 

Adm. 



Birth 

Siblinss j 



Marital Unm M Sep. Djt 
S utuj F F F 

Parent! Dei Dead Rem 
M M M 


'Children 

iFamiljr 


Occupation of Parent! ; 
F__ 

M , 


Birthplace: 


Grade Completed in School 
F 1, 2. 3, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 10, 
II, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 
M 1. 2. 3. 4. S, 6. 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 


Education: G a I.Q Name of Test 

Grades _ _ — 123456769 10 

Grades Advanced - —123456789 10 

Present Grade 123456789 10 

Results in Name <rf 

Other Tests Test 


Overt Delinquent Record 

Date Character Treatment 


Remarks: 
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A STANDARDIZED INTERVIEW 


Name 

Here are a number of statements which I want you to read carefully. After 
reading each statement look over the iImtu below the statement and see 
which ones appeal to you more than others. Make your choice as directed in 
the statement and tell me what it is. 

1. Here are a number of holidays. There are certain ones that everybody 
likes in preference to others. Underline your first choice and make it “1"; 
your second choice and mark it "2"; your third choice and mark if "J”. If 
the one you like best is not listed below, write It in. 

Washington’s Birthday kfother’s Day I.abor Day 

Fourth of July Columbus Day Easter 

Lincoln's Birthday bfemorial Day Father's Day 

2. All boys usually have in mind a man whom they wish to be like when 
they grow up. From the list below loake your first choice, your second 
choice, your third choice. If your preferences are not listed below, write 
them in. 


Eddie Rkkenbacker 
John D. Rockefeller 
Your Foster Father 
George Washington 
At Smith 
Joe Penner 


DIxzy Dean 
Mussolini 
Thomas Edison 
Charlts Chaplin 
The ifinister 
Bobby Jones 


Your Father 
The Chaplain (Priest) 
President Roosevelt 
Henry Ford 


3. It is often said of boys that they will do anything for someone they love. 
Here is a list of persons you know very well For whom wonid you care 
most to run errands, help with tbeh worK do a favor, etc ? Make your 
first, second, and third choice. If such a person is not listed below, write 
in who he or she is 

Athletic Director 
Sister in Institution 
Chaplain (Priest) 

Foster Father 
Minister 


Chum 

Mother 

Uncle 

Brother 

Sister 


Foster Mother 
Teacher 
Father 
Cousin 



etf'f-endix 


I8I 


< U you had lomclhing my wnporunt to decide to whom would you go 
*°V*'*’'*"^ yovt firjt. Mcottd. and third dwiee. If the perron to 

*nom you would go for adrice » not listed below, write in who he or she is. 


Sitters of Institution Sister bfinister 

Fatonte Chum Chaplain (Priest) Relatives 

Superintendent Foster Mother Teacher 

Foster Father Mother 

A Stranger Nobody 


5- Let us say you arc a millionaire and you hare to pve asvay half of your 
tnoncy. To whom would you give the largest sum? If you would give the 
largest sum to someone or someplace rsot listed, write it in. 


Sisters in Institution 

Foster Parents 

Brother 

Mother and Father 

Relatives 

Sister 

Chaplain (Priest) 

Minister 


Superintendent 

Teaclwf 



^ 6, The following Saints are listed in the New Testament Look ever the 
list, and then make your first, seeond, and third ehoiee of those Saints whom 
you feel were most close to Jesus white on earth. 

Mary, the Mother of Jesus St Peter St Philip 

St John the Baptist St Joseph St James 

St John the Evangelist St Andrew St Matthew 

7. John Doe found a pocketbook on the street. It contained ten dollars 
($10 00), and the owner’s name and address were inside. Here is what his 
chums said. With which one do you agree? 

1. Dill Jones said, “Findings is keepings." 

Z Harry Green said. "Let's return it to the owner, because it still belongs 
to him.” 

3. John Lee said, "Lei's Uke five dollars ($S00) and leave the rest there." 

4. Joe Mudd said. "Let's take the money and leave the pocketbook where 

we found it Gee. we can buy a lot of ice cream and see a lot of shows 
for ten bucks ” 

8. While living on earth a saint is A goody-goody 

A very special friend of God 
A person who really is not a human 
being 

A person who leads a funny life 
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9. I would like God to;— (Make two choice*) 

Make me a great aviator. 

Give me a college education. 

Return me to my parents. 

Jfafce me good so f can go to heaven when I die 
Make me a movie star. 


10. Put a circle around "Agree" or "Disagree" after each item in this list, 
according as you agree or disagree with the lUlement 


Nothing is wrong if you don’t get caught 



It is all right to tell a lie to gel your friend 



When a bully hits you and starts a fight it is 



If someone cheats you, cheat in return -Agree— ——Disagree 

When you stub your toe ft Is all right to swear— Agree— .Disagree 

If you are sick in bed it is not a sin to stay 



Charlie saw Harry cheating in an examination 
and did the same saying, "If Harry cheated, 
cheating is 0. K 

—Agree 

Disagree 


11. Here are words used by some bojs to express how they feel about going 
to church on Sunday. \Vhich one or more words express how you feel about 
going to church on Sunday? If more than one word expresses how you feel, 
mark the words 1. 2, 3, etc, in order of importance to you. 

Going to church on Sunday is to me : — a doty 
fun 

foolishness 
worth while 
tiresome 

an opportunity to express my love of 
God 

a means of pleasing my parents 
useless 

just this— I go to church on Sunday 
because I can’t get oat of going 


12. Mr. Nell said to Joe the other day, “Joe, as you get older you will see 
that the only thing in life that counts is money. Make all the money you 
can and don’t worry about how you get it” 
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Do yog afTTte with Mr. Kell? Yes Ko 

]J. “Let's drink and be merry for tomorrow' u*e die. Once dead we are 
dead. There is no such thinj? as hcasen, Itell or pursatory.” 


Do you apree with this statement? Yes No 
14. If you could go out visiting any place or person, where would you like 
most to go? 



IS. Tell me the occupation or job you would like to have when grown up. 


16. If three wishes were 

to be granted you what would they be? 



Visitors 

How often? 

Visits? Yes No 

Whom* How often? 

Receives letters from 

How often? 

Writes to 

How often* 

Receives presents from 

When? 
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